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which was attributed to the spirit that haunted the chapel,* 
and tormented those that were not regularly admitted. | was 
at last obliged to submit to pay, notwithstanding the protec- 
tion of the master ; convinced of the fully of not keeping up a 

understanding with those among whom we are des- 
tined to live. 

After this I lived in the utmost harmony with my fellow- 
laborers, and soon acquired considerable influence among 
them. [ proposed some alteration in the laws of the chapel, 
which I carried without opposition. My example prevailed 
with several of them to renounce their abominable practice of 
bread and cheese with beer; and they procured, like me, 
from a neighboring house, a good basin of warm gruel, in 
which was a small slice of butter, with toasted bread and 
putmeg. This was a much better breakfast, which did not 
cost more than a pint of beer, namely three-halfpence, and 
at the same time preserved the head clearer. Those who 
continued to gorge themselves with beer, often lost their credit 
with the publican, from neglecting to pay their score. They 
had then recourse to me, to become security for them; 
Cir light, as they used to call it, being out. I attended at 
the — every Saturday evening, to take up the little 
sum which [ made myself answerable for; and which some- 
times amounted to nearly thirty shillings a-week. 

This circumstance, added to my reputation of being a to- 
lerable good gabber, or, in other words, skilful in the art of 
burlesque, kept up my ra in the chapel. I had be- 
side recommended myself to the esteem of my master by my 
assiduous application to business, never observing Saint 
Monday. ~ | extraordinary quickness in composing al- 
ways procured me such work as was most urgent, and which 
is commonly best paid ; and thus my time passed away in a 
very pleasant manner. 

My lodging in Little Britain being too far from the print- 
ing-house, I took another in Duke-street, opposite the Ro- 
man Catholic Chapel. It was at the back of an Italian ware- 

The house was kept by a widow, who had a daugh- 
ter, a servant, and a shop-boy ; but the latter slept out of the 
house. After sending to the people with whom I lodged in 
Little Britain, to inquire into my character, she agreed to 
take me in at the same price, three and sixpence a week ; 
eontenting herself, she said, with so little, because of the se- 
curity she should derive, as they were all women, from hav- 
ing a man lodger in the house. 

he was a woman rather advanced in life, the daughter of 
aclergyman. She had been educated a Protestant; but 
her husband, whose memory she highly revered, had con- 
verted her to the Catholic religion. She had lived in habits 
of intimacy with persons of distinction, of whom she knew 
various anecdotes as far back as the time of Charles II, 
Being subject to fits of the gout, which often confined her to 
her room, she was sometimes disposed to see y. Her’s 
was so amusing to me, that I was glad to pass the evenin; 
with her as often as she desired it. Our supper consiened 
only of half an anchovy a-piece, upon a slice of bread and 
butter, with half a pint of ale between us. But the enter- 
tainment was in her conversation. 

The early hours I kept, and the little trouble I occasioned 
in the family, made her loath to part with me, and when I men- 
tioned another lodging I had found, nearer the printing-house, 
at two shillings a-week, which fell in with my plan of saving, 
she persuaded me to give it up, making herself an abate- 
tment of two shillings : and thus I continued to lodge with 
her, during the remainder of my abode in London, at eighteen 
pence a-week. 

In a garret of the house, there lived, in a most retired man- 
ner, a lady seventy years of age, of whom I received the fol- 
lowing account from my landlady. She was a Roman Ca- 
tholic? In her early years she had been sent to the conti- 
hent, and entered a convent with the design of becoming 
anun: but the climate not agreeing with her constitution, 
she was obliged to return to England, where, as there were 
ho monasteries, she made a vow to lead a monastic life, in 
as rigid a manner as circumstances would permit. She ac- 
cordingly disposed of all her property to be applied to cha- 
fitable uses, reserving to herself only twelve pounds a-year : 
and of this small pittance she gave a part to the poor, living 
on water-gruel, and never making use of fire but to boil it. 
She had lived in this garret a great many sears, without 
pay rent to the successive Catholic inhabitants that had 

ept the house ; who indeed considered her abode with them 
asablessing. A priest came every day to confess her. ‘I 
have asked her,’ said my landlady, ‘ how, living as she did, 
she could find so much employment for a confessor” To 
which she answered, ‘ that it was impossible to avoid vain 
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I was once permitted to visit her. She was cheerful and 
Polite, and her conversation agreeable. Her apartment was 
heat ; but the whole furniture consisted of a mattress, a table, 
on which was a crucifix and a book, and a chair, which she 
gave me to sit on, and over the mantel-piece a picture of St. 
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* Printing-houses in general are thus denominated by the 
Workmen ; the spirit they call by the name of Ralph. 
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Veronica displaying her handkerchiet, on which was seen the 
miraculous impression of the face of Christ, which she ex- 
— to me with great gravity. Her countenance was pale, 

t she had never cxpertoneed, sickness ; and I may adduce 
her as another proof how little is sufficient to maintain life 
and health. ; 

At the printing-house I contracted an intimacy with a sen- 
sible young man of the name of Wygate, who, as his parents 
were in good circumstances, had received a better education 
than is common among printers, He was a tolerable Latin 
scholar, spoke French fluently, and was fond of reading. I 
taught him, as well as a friend of his, to swim, by taking them 
twice only into the river; after which they stood in need of 
no farther assistance, We one day made @ party to goby 
water to Chelsea, in order to see the college, and Don 
tero’s curiosities. On our return, at the request of the com- 
pany whose curiosity Wygate had excited, I undressed my- 
self, and leaped into the river. I swam from near Chelsea 
the whole way to Blackfriars-bridge, exhibiting, during my 
course, a variety of feats of activity and address, both upon 
the surface of the water, as well as under it. This sight oc- 
casioned much astonishment and pleasure to those to whom 
it was new. In my youth I took great delight in this exercise. 
I knew, and could execute, all the evolutions and positions of 
Thevenot ; and I added to them some of my own invention, 
in which I endeavored to unite gracefulness and utility. I 
took a pleasure in displaying them all on this occasion, and 
was highly flattered with the admiration they excited. 

Wygate, besides his being desirous of perfecting himself in 
this art, was the more attached to me ton there being, in 
other respects, a conformity in our tastes and studies. He at 
length proposed to me to make the tour of Europe with him, 
maintaining ourselves at the same time by working at our 
profession. I was on the point of consenting, when I men- 
tioned it to my friend, Mr. Denham, with whom I was glad 

me 


and purchasing a few books. But my friend Ralph kept me 
poor. He owed me about twenty-seven , Which was 
so much money lost ; and when considered as taken from my 
little savings, was a very great sum. I had, notwithstanding 
Hepes pean | ar tae | ner er? armen 
But though I had done nothing for myself in point of fortune, I 
had increased my stock of knowledge, either by the many ex- 


— books I a -~ conversation of | and 
terary persons with w was inted. 

We sailed from Gravesend on the 23d of July, 1726. For 
the incidents of my voyage I refer you to my Journal, where 


you will find all is circumstances minutely relaied. We 
anded at Philadelphia on the 13th of the following October. 

Keith had been deprived of his office of governor, and was 
succeeded by Major Gordon. I met him walking in the 
streets as a private individual. He appeared a little ashamed 
at seeing me, but on without saying any thing. 

I should have been equally ashamed myself at meeting 
Miss Read, had not her family, justly despairing of my re- 
turn after reading my letter, advised her to give me up, and 
— a potter, of the name of Rogers ; to which she consent- 
ed: but he never made her happy, and she soon separated 
from him, refusing to cohabit with Le. or even bear his name, 
on account of a report which prevailed, of his having another 
wife. His skill im his profession had seduced Miss Read’s 
parents ; but he was as bad a subject as he was excellent as 
a workman. He involved himself in debt, and fled, in the 
year 1727 or 1728, to the West Indies, were he died. 

ing my absence Keimer had taken a more considerable 
house, in which he kept a shop, that was well supplied with 
paper and various other articles. He had some new 
types, and a number of workmen; among whom, however, 
po was not one who was good for any thing; and he appear- 
ed not to want business, 

Mr. Denham took a warehouse in Water-street, where we 





to pass an hour whenever I had leisure. He d d 

from the project, and advised me to think of returning to Phi- 
ladelphia, which he was about to do himself. I must relate 
in this place a trait of this worthy man’s character. 

He had formerly been in business at Bristol, but failing, he 
compounded with his creditors, and departed for America, 
where, by assiduous application as a merchant, he acquired in 
a few years a very considerable fortune. Returning to Eng- 
land in the same vessel with myself, as I have related above, 
he invited all his old creditors to a feast. When assembled, 
he thanked them for the readiness with which they had re- 
ceived his small composition ; and, while the por no- 
thing more than a simple entertainment, each found under his 
plate, when it came to be removed, a draft upon a banker for 
the residue of his debt, with interest. 

He told me that it was his intention to carry back with him 
to Philadelphia a great quantity of goods in order to open a 
store ; and he offered to take me with him in the capacity of 
clerk, to keep his books, in which he would instruct me, copy 
letters, and superintend the store. He added, that as soon 
as I had acquired a knowledge of mercantile tr tions, he 
would improve my situation, by sending me with a cargo of 
corn and flour to the American islands, and by procuring me 
other lucrative commissions ; so that, with good management 
and economy, I might in time begin business with advantage 
for myself. 

I relished these proposals, London began to tire me ; the 
agreeable hours I had passed at Philadelphia presented them- 
selves to my mind, pa wished to see them revive. I con- 
sequently engaged myself to Mr. Denham, ata salary of fifty 
pounds a-year, This was indeed less than I earned asa 
compositor, but then I had a much fairer prospect. I took 
leave, therefore, as I believed for ever, of printing, and gave 
myself up to my new occupation, spending all my time either 
in going from house to house with Mr. Denham to purchase 

‘oods, or in packing them up, or in expediting the workmen, 
Ke. &e hen every thing however, was on board, I had 
at last a few days’ leisure. 

During this interval, I was one day sent for by a gentleman, 
whom I knew only byname. It was Sir William Wyndham. 
I went to his house. He had by some means heard of my 
performances between Chelsea and Blackfriars, and that I had 
taught the art of swimming to Wygate and another young 
man in the course of a few hours, His two sons were on the 
point of setting out on their travels ; he was desirous that they 
should previously learn to swim, and offered me a very liberal 
reward if I would undertake to instruct them, They were 
not yet arrived in town, and the stay I should make was un- 
certain ; I could not therefore accept his proposal. I was led, 
however, to suppose from this incident, that if I had wished 
to remain in London, and open a swimming school, I should 
perhaps have gained a great deal of money. The idea struck 
me so forcibly, that, the offer been made sooner, I should 
have dismissed the thought of returning as yet to America. 
Some years after, you and I had a more i ant business 
to settle with one of the sons of Sir William Wyndham, then 
Lord Egremont. But let us not anticipate events. 

I thus passed about eighteen months in London, working 
almost without intermission at my trade, avoiding all expense 
on my own account, except going now and then to the play, 








hibited our commodities. I applied myself closely, studied 
accounts, and became in a short ume very expert in trade. 
We lodged and eat together. He was sincerely attached to 
me, and acted towards me as if he had been my father. On 
my side, I respected and loved him. My situation was happy ; 
but it was a happi of no durati 

Early in February, 1727, when I entered into my twenty- 
second year, we were both taken ill. I was attacked with a 
pleurisy, which had nearly carried me off; I suffered terribly, 
and considered it as all over with me. I felt indeed a sort of 
disappointment when I found myself likely to recover, and re- 
—_ that I had still to experience, sooner or later, the same 


able scene again. 

I Seve forgotten what was Mr. Denham’s disorder ; but it 
was a tedious one, and he at last sunk under it. He left me 
a small legacy in his will, as a testimony of his friendship ; 
and I was once more abandoned to myself in the wide world, 
the warehouse being confided to the care of his testamentary 

» who di d me. 

My brother-in-law, Holmes, who to be at Phila- 
delphia, advised me to return to wees profession ; and 
Keimer offered me a suet ble teintinpates if A o~- = 
dertake the management of his printi ,» that he mi 
devote himself colealy to the con imtendence of his shop. 
His wife and relations in London had given me a bad charac- 
ter of him ; and I was loth, for the present, to have any con- 
cern with him. I endeavored to get employment as a clerk 
to a merchant ; but not readily finding a situation, I was in- 
duced to accept Keimer’s proposal. 

The following were the persons I found in his printing. 

se. 

Hugh Meredith, a Pennsylvanian, about thirty-five years 
of age. He had been brought up to husbandry, was honest, 
sensible, had some experience, and was fond of reading; but 
too much addicted to drinking. 

Stephen Potts, a young rustic, just broke from school, and 
of rustic education, with endowments rather above the com- 
mon order, and a competent portion of understanding and 
gaiety ; but a little idle. Keimer had engaged these two at 

low wages, which he had promised to raise every three 
months a shilling a week, provided their improvement in the 
typographic art should merit it. This future increase of wa- 
ges was the bait he had made use of to ensnare them, Me- 
redith was to work at the press, and Potts to bind books, 
which he had engaged to teach them, though he understood 
neither himself. 

John Savage, an Irishman, who had been brought up to no 
trade, and whose service, for a period of four years, Keimer 
had purchased of the captain of a ship. He was also to be a 


pressman. : F, 
George Webb, an Oxford scholar, whose time he had in 








like manner bought for four years, intending him for a com- 
positor. I shall speak more of him presently. 

Lastly, David , @ country lad, who was apprenticed 
to him. 


I soon perceived that Keimer’s intention, in engaging me at 
& price so much above what he was accustomed to give, was, 
that I might form all these raw journeymen and apprentices, 
who scarcely cost him any thing, and who, being indentured, 
would, as soon as they should be sufficiently instructed, ena- 
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ble him to do without me, I nevertheless adhered to my 
agreement. I put the office in order, which was in the ut- 
most confusion, and brought his people by degrees, to pay at- 
tention to their work, and to execute it in a more masterly 
style. 

Te was singular to see an Oxford scholar in the condition of 
a purchased servant, He was not more than eighteen years 
of age; and the following are the particulars he gave me of 
himself. Born at Gloucester, he had been educated at a 
grammar-school, and had distinguished himself among the 

holars by his superior style of acting, when they represent- 
ed dramatic performances. He was member of a literary 
club in the town; and some pieces of his composition, in 
prose as well as in verse, had been inserted in the Glouces- 
ter papers. From hence he was sent to Oxford, where he 
remained about a year: but he was not contented, and wish- 
ed above all things to see London, and become an actor. At 
length, having received fifteen guineas to pay his quarter’s 
board, he decamped with the money from Oxford, hid his 
gown in a hedge, and travelled to London, There, having no 
friend to direct him, he fell into bad company, soon squander- 
ed his fifteen guineas, could find no way of being introduced 
to the este, boenmns contemptible, pawned his clothes, and 
was in want of bread. As he was walking along the streets, 
almost famished with hunger, and not knowing what to do, a 
recruiting bill was put into his hands, which offered an imme- 
diate treat and bounty-money to whoever was di d to 





then in the town, approved of it. He knew that I had some 
ascendancy over his son, as I had been able to prevail on him 
to abstain a long time from drinking brandy: and he hoped 
that, when more closely connected with him, I should cure 
him entirely of this unfortunate habit. 

I gave the father a list of what it would be necessary to 
import from London. He took it to a merchant, and the or- 
der was given. We agreed to keep the secret till the arrival 
of the materials, and I was in the mean time to procure work, 
if possible, in another printing-house ; but there was no place 
vacant, and I remained idle. After some days, Keimer hav- 
ing the expectation of being employed to print some New 
Jersey money-bills, that would require types and engravings 
which I only could furnish, and fearful thet Bradford, by en- 
gaging me, might deprive him of this undertaking, sent me a 
very civil message, telling me that old friends ought not to be 
disunited on account of a few words, which were the effect 
only of a momentary passion, and inviting me to return to 
him. Meredith persuaded me to comply with the invitation, 
particularly as it would afford him more ———— of im- 
— himself in the business by means of my instructions, 

did so; and we lived upon better terms than 
paration. 

He obtained the New Jersey business ; and, in order to 
execute it, I constructed a copper-plate + vr tome the 
first that had been seen in the country. I engraved various 


fore our se- 





serve in America. He instantly repaired to the house of 
rendezvous, enlisted himself, was put on board a ship, and 
conveyed to America, without ever writing a line to inform 
his parents what was become of him. His mental vivacity, 
and good natural disposition, made him an excellent compa- 
nion ; but he was indolent, thoughtless, and to the last de- 
gree imprudent. 

John, the Irishman, soon ran away. I began to live very 
agreeably with the rest. They respected me, and the more 
so.as they found Keimer incapable of instructing them, and 
as they learned tng, Arse me every day. We never 
worked on a Saturday,.it being Keimer’s sabbath: so that I 
had two days a week for reading. 

I increased my acquaintance with persons of knowledge 
and information in the town. Keimer himself treated me 
with great civility and apparent esteem ; and I had nothing 
to give me uneasiness but my debt to Vernon, which I was 
unable to pay, my savings as yet being very little. He had 
the goodness, however, not to ask me for the money, 

Our press was frequently in want of the necessary quantity 
of letter ; and there was no such trade as that of letter-founder 
in America, I had seen the practice of this art at the house 
of James, in London ; but had. at the time paid very little at- 
tention. I, however, contrived to fabricate a mould. I made 
use of such letters as we had for punches, founded new let- 
ters of lead in matrices of clay, and thus supplied in a tole- 
rable manner, the wants that were most pressing. 

I also, upon occasion, engraved various ornaments, made 
ink, gave an eye to the shop; in short, I was in every re- 
spect the fuctotum. But useful as I made myself, I perceiv- 
ed that my services became every day of less importance, in 
proportion as the other men improved; and when Keimer 
paid me my second quarter’s wages, he gave me to under- 

stand that they were too heavy, and that he thought I ought 
to make an tement. He became by degrees less civil, 
and assumed more the tone of master. He frequently found 
fault, was difficult to please, and seemed always on the point 
of coming to an open quarrel with me. 

I continued, however, to bear it patiently, conceiving that 
his ill-humor was partly i by the derang t and 
embarrassment of his affairs, At last a slight incident broke 
our connexion. Hearing a noise in the neighborhood, I put 
‘my head out at the windew to see what was the matter. 
Keimer being in the street, ebserved me, and, in a loud and 
engry tone, told me to mind my work ; adding some reproach- 
ful words, which piqued me the more, as they were uttered 
in the street ; and the neighbors, whom the same noise had 
attracted te the windews, were witnesses of the manner in 
which [ was treated. He immediately came up to the printing 
room, and continued to exclaim against me. The quarrel be- 
came warm on both sides, and he gave me notice to quit him 
at the expiration of three months, as had been agreed upon 
between us ; regretting that he was obliged to give me so long 
aterm. I told him that his regret was supertiuous, as IT was 
ready to quit him instantly ; and I took my hat and came out 
-of the house, begging Meredith to take care of some things 
which I left, and bring them to my lodgings. 

Meredith came to me in the evening. We talked for some 
time upon the quarrel that had taken place. He had conceiv- 
-ed a great veneration for me, and was sorry [ should quit the 
house while he remained in it. He dissuaded me from re- 
turning to my native country, as [ began to think of doing. 
He reminded me that Keimer owed me more than he 
sessed: that his creditors began to be alarmed; that he — 
his shop in a wretched state, often selling things at prime 
cost for the sake of ready money, and continually giving 
credit without keeping any accounts ; that of consequence he 
mast very soon fail, which would occasion a vacancy from 
which I might derive advantage. I objected my want of 
money. Upon which he informed me that his father had a 
very high opinion of me, and, from a conversation that had 
passed between them, he was sure that he would advance 
wnatever might be necessary to establish us, if I was willing 
to enter into partnership with him. ‘ My time with Keimer,’ 
added he, ‘ will be at an end next spring. In the meantime 
we may send to London for our press and tvpes. I know that 
T am no workman ; but if you agree to the proposal, your 
skill in the bus'ness will be balanced by the ca: ital I shall 
furnish, and we will share the profits equally.’ His proposal 
was seasonable, and I fell in with it, His father, who was 











or and vig for the bills; and we repaired to 
Burlington together, where I executed the whole to general 
satisfaction ; and he received a sum of money for this work, 
which enabled him to keep his head above water for a con- 
siderable time longer. 

At Burlington I formed an acquaintance with the principal 
personages of the province ; many of whom were commis- 
sioned by the Assembly to superintend the press, and to see 
that no more bills were printed than the law had prescribed. 
Accordingly they were constantly with us, each in his turn; 
and he that came, commonly brought with him a friend or 
two to bear him company. My mind was more cultivated 
by reading than Keimer’s ; and it was for this reason, pro- 
bably, that they set more value on my conversation. ‘They 
took me to their houses, introduced me to their friends, and 
treated me with the greatest civility ; while Keimer, though 
master, saw himself a little neglected. He was, in fact, a 
strange animal, ignorant of the common modes of life, apt to 
oppose with rudeness generally received opinions, an enthu- 
siast in certain points of religion, disgustingly unclean in his 
person, and a little knavish withal, 

We remained there nearly three months ; and at the ex- 
piration of this period I could include in the list of my friends, 
Judge Allen, Samuel Bustil, secretary of the province, Isaac 
Pearson, Joseph Cooper, several of the Smiths, all members 
of the assembly, and {saac Decon, inspector-general. The 
last was a shrewd and subtle old man. He told me, that 
when a boy, his first employment had been that of carrying 
clay to brick-makers ; that he did not learn to write till he 
was somewhat advanced in life: that he was afterward em- 
ployed as an underling to a surveyor, who taught him his 
trade, and that by industry he had at last acquired a compe- 
tent fortune, ‘I foresee,’ said he tome one day, ‘ that you 
will soon supplant this man (speaking of Keimer), and get a 
fortune in the business at Philadelphia.’ He was totally ig- 
norant at the time, of my intention of establishing myself 
there, or any where else. These friends were very service- 
able to me in the end, as was I also, upon occasion, to some 
of them; and they have continued ever since their esteem 
for me. 

Before I relate the particulars of my entrance into busi- 
ness, it may be proper to inform you what was at that time 
the state of my mind as to moral principles, that you may see 
the degree of influence they had upon the subsequent events 
of my life. 

y parents had given me betimes religious impressions, 
and I received from my infancy a pious education in the prin- 
ciples of Calvinism. But scarcely was I arrived at fifteen 
years of age, when, after having doubted in turn of different 
tenets, according as I found them combated in the different 
hooks that I read, [ began to doubt of revelation itself, 
Some volumes against deism fell into my hands. They 
were said to be the substance of sermons preached at Boyle’s 
Lecture. It happened that they produced on me an effect 
precisely the reverse of what was intended by the writers ; 
for the arguments of the deists, which were cited in order to 
be refuted, appeared to me much more forcible than the refu- 
tationitself. In a word, I soon became a perfect deist. My 
arg'iments perverted some other young persons, particularly 
Collins and Ralph. But in the sequel, when I recollected that 
they had both used me extremely ill, without the smallest re- 
morse ; when I consider the behavior of Keith, another free- 
thinker, and my own conduct towards Vernon and Miss 
Read, which at times gave me great uneasiness, I was led 
to suspect that this doctrine, though it might be true, was 
not very useful, IT began to entertain a less favorable opi- 
nion of my L»ndon pamphlet, to which I had prefixed, as a 
motto, the foll wing lines of Dryden : 

Whatever is is right ; though purblind man 

Sees but part of the chain, the nearest link, 

His eyes not carrying to the equal beam 

That poises all above. 
And of which the object was to prove, from the attributes of 
God, his goodness, wisdom, and power, that there could be 
no such thing as evil in the world ; that vice and virtue did 
not in reality exist, and were nothing more than vain dis- 
tinctions. I no longer regard it as so blameless a work as T 
had formerly imagined; and I suspected that some error 
must have imperceptibly clided into mv argument, by which 
all the inferences T had drawn from it had been affected, as 
frequently happens in metaphysical reasonings, In @ word, 





I was at last convinced that truth, probity, and sincerity, m 
transactions between man and man, were of the uimost im. 
portance to the happiness of life; and I resolved from that 
moment, and wrote the resolution in my Journal, to practise 
them as long as I lived. 

Revelation, indeed, as such, had no influence on my 
mind ; but I was of opmion that, though certain actions could 
not be bad merely because Revelation had prohibited them, 
or good because it enjoined them, yet it was probable that 
those actions were prohibited because they were bad for 
us, or enjoined b dvantag in their nature, all 
things considered. This nersuasion, Divine Providence or 
some guardian angel, and perhaps a concurrence of favor. 
able circumstances c rating, preserved me from all im 
morality, or gross and voluntary injustice, to which my want 
of religion was calculated to expose me, in the dangerous 
period of youth, and in the hazardous situations in which [ 
sometimes found myself, among strangers, and at a distance 
from the eye and chuealilens of my father. I may say vw. 
luntary, because the errors into which I had fallen, had 
in a manner the forced result either of my own inexperience, 
or the dishonesty of others. Thus, before I entered on my own 
new career, I had imbibed solid principles, and a character of 
probity. I knew their value ; and I made a solemn engages 
ment with myself never to depart from them. 

T had not long returned from wey before our print 
ing materials arrived from London, I settled my accounts 
with Keimer, and quitted him, with his own consent, before 
he had any knowled e of our plan. We found a house tolet 
near the market. e took it; and to render the rent less 
burdensome (it was then twenty-four pounds a-yvear, but I 
have since known it to let for seventy), we admitted Thomas 
Godfrey, a glazier, with his family, who eased us of a cone 
siderable part of it ; and with him we agreed to board, 

We had no sooner unpacked our letters, and put our press 
in order, than a person of my acquaintance, “~y House, 
brought us a countryman whom he had met in the streets 
inquiring for a printer, Our money was almost exhausted 
by the number of things we had been obliged to procure, 

he five shillings we received from this countryman, the first 
fruit of our earnings, coming so seasonably, gave me more 
pleasure than any sum I have since gained ; and the recole 
lection of the gratitude I felt on this occasion to George 
House, has rendered me often more disposed, than perhaps 
I should otherwise have been, to encourage young beginners 
in trade, 

There are in every qunte morose beings, who are ak 
ways prognosticating ruin. There was one of this stamp at 
Philadelphia. He was a man of fortune, declined in years, 
had an air of wisdom, and a very grave manner of speaking, 
His name was Samuel Mickle. I knew him not; but he 
stopped one day at my door, and asked me if I was the 

oung man who had lately opened a new printing-house, 
fom my answering in the affirmative, he said, that he was 
very sorry for me, as it was an expensive undertaking, and the 
money that had been laid out upon it would be lost, Philadel. 
phia being a place falling into decay ; its inhabitants, having 
all, or nearly all of them, being obliged to call together their 
creditors. That he knew, from undoubted fact, the circum- 
stances which might lead us to suppose the contrary, such 
as new buildings, and the advanced price of rent, to be de» 
ceitful appearances, which in reality contributed to hasten 
the general ruin; and he gave me so long a detail of misfor- 
tunes, actually existing, or which were soon to take place, 
that he left me almost in a state of despair. Had I known 
this man before I entered into trade, I should doubtless never 
have ventured. He continued, however, to live in this place 
of decay, and to declaim in the same style, refusing for 
many years to buy a house because all was going to wreck ; 
and in the end I had the satisfaction to see him pay five 
times as much for one as it would have cost him had he pure 
chased it when he first began his lamentations. 

Tought to have related, that during the autumn of the pres 
ceding year, I had united the majority of well-informed pere 
sons of my acquaintance into a club, which we called by the 
name of the Junto, and the object of which was to improve 
our understandings. We met every Friday evening. The re» 
gulations I drew up, obliged every member to propose, in his 
turn, one or more questions upon some point of morality, po» 
litics, or philosophy, which were to be discussed by the socie- 
ty; and to read, once in three months, an essay of his own 
composition, on whatever subject he pleased. Our debates 
were under the direction of a president, and were to be dic» 
tated only by a sincere desire of truth; the pleasure of dis- 
puting, and the vanity of triumph having no share in the bu- 
siness ; and in order to prevent undue warmth, every expres- 
sion which implied obstinate adherence to an opinion, 
all direct contradiction, were prohibited, under small pecu- 








niary penalties, 4 
"The first members of our club were Joseph Breintnal, 

whose occupation was that of a scrivener. He was a mid- 
py man, of a good natural disposition, strongly attach 
ed to his friends, a great lover of poetry, reading every thing 
that came in his way, and writing tolerably well, ingenious 
in many litile trifles, and of an agreeable conversation. _ 

Thomas Gollfrey, a skilful, though self-taught mathemati 
cian, and who was afterwards the inventor of what now goes 
by the name of Hadley’s dial; but he had little knowledge 
out of his own line, and was insupportable in og. or on 
ways requiring, like the majority of mathematicians that have 
fallen in my way, an unusual precision in every thing that is 
said, continually contradicting, or making trifling distinctions: 
a sure wav of defeating all the ends of conversation, He 
very soon lef us, 

Nicholas Scull, a surveyor, and who became, afterward, 
survevor-general. He was fond of books, and wrote verses. 

William Parsons, brought up to the trade of a shoemaker, 
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but who, having a taste for reading, had acquired a profound 
knowledge of mathematics. He first studied them with @ 
view to astrology, and was afierward the first to laugh at his 
folly. He aiso became surveyor-general. 

Willian Mawgride, a joiner, and very excellent mecha- 
nic ; and in other respects a man of solid understanding. 

Hugh Meredith, Stephen Potts, and George Webb, of 
whom I have already spoken. ; 

Robert Grace, a young man of fortune ; generous, animated, 
and witty ; fond of epigrams, but more fund of his friends. 

And, lastly, William Coleman, at that time a merchant’s 
clerk, and nearly of my own age. He had a cooler and clear- 
er head, a better heart, and more scrupulous morals, than 
almost any other person I have ever met with. He became 
@ very respectable merchant, and one of our provincial judges, 
Our L cadship subsisted, without interruption, for more than 
forty years, ull the period of his death ; and the club conti- 
nued tu exist almost as long. 

This was the best school for politics and philosophy that 
then existed in the province; for our questions, which were 
read once a week previous to their discussion, induced us to 
peruse attentively such books as were written upon the sub- 
jects proposed, that we might be able to speak upon them 
more pertinently, We thus acquired the habit of conversing 
more agreeably ; -—_? object being discussed conformably 
to our regulations, in amanner toprevent mutual disgust. 
To this circumstance may be attributed the long duration 
of the club; which I shall have frequent occasion to mention 
as I proceed. . 

Ihave introduced it here, as being one of the means on 
which { had to count for success in my business, every mem- 
ber exerting himself to procure work for us. Breintnal, 
among others, obtained for us on the part of the quakers, the 
arn, a! forty sheets of their history ; of which the rest 
was to be done by Keimer. Our execution of this work was 
by no means masterly ; as the price was very low. It was 
infolio, upon pro patria paper, and in the pica letter, with 
heavy notes in the smallest type. I composed a sheet a day, 
and Meredith put it tothe press. It was frequently eleven 
o'clock at night, sometimes later, before I had finished m 
distribution for the next day’s task; for the little things whi 
our friends occasionally sent us, kept us back in this work : 
bat I was eo determined to compose a sheet a-day, that one 
evening, when my form was imposed, and my day’s work, 
as I thought, to an end, an accident having broken this form, 
and deranged two complete folio pages, I immediately distri- 
buted, pom octet them anew before I went to bed. 

This unwearied industry, which was perceived by our 
neighbors, began to acquire us reputation and credit, I learn- 

among other things, that our new printing-house bei 

the subject of conversation at a club of merchants, who met 
every evening, it wae the general opinion that it would fail ; 
there being already two printing-houses in the town, Keimer’s 
and Bradford’s. But Dr. Bard, whom you and I had occa- 
sion to see, many years after, at his native town of St, An- 
drew’s, in Scotland, was of a different opinion. ‘ The indus- 
try of this Franklin (says he) is superior to any thing of the 
kind I have ever witnessed. I see him still at work when I 
return from the club at night, and he is at it again in the morn- 
ing before his neighbors are out of bed.’ This account struck 
the rest of the assembly, and, shortly after, one of its mem- 
bers came to our house, and offered to supply us with articles 
of stationery ; but we wished not as yet to embarrass ourselves 
with keeping a shop. It is not for the sake of applause that 
I enter so freely into the particulars of my industry, but that 
such of my descendants as shall read these memoirs ma 
know the use of this virtue, by seeing in the recital of my life 
the effects it operated in my favor. 

George Webb, having found a friend who lent him the ne- 

sum to buy out his time of Keimer, came one day to 
offer himself to us as a journeyman. We could not employ 
him immediately; but I foolishly told him, under the rose, 
that I intended shortly to publish a new periodical paper, and 
that we should then have work for him. My hopes of suc- 
cess, which I imparted to him, were founded on the circum- 
stance, that the rt po we had in Philade!phia at that time, 
and which Bradford printed, was a paltry thing, miserably 
conducted, in no respect amusing, and which yet was profit- 
able. [consequently supposed that a good work of this kind 
could not fail of success, Webb betrayed my secret to Keimer, 
who, to prevent me, immediately published the of 
a paper that he intended to institute himself, and in which 

ebb was to be cngaged 

I was exasperated at this proceeding, and, with a view to 
counteract them, not being able at present to institute my own 
paper, I wrote some humorous pieces in Bradford’s, under 
the title of the Busy Body:* and which was continued for 
several months by Breintnal. I hereby fixed the attention of 
the public upon Bradford’s paper ; and the prospectus of Kei- 
mer, which we turned into ridicule, was treated with con- 
tempt. He began, notwithstanding, his paper; and, after 
continuing it for nine months, having at most not more than 
ninety subscribers, he offered it me for a mere trifle. I had 
for some time been ready for such an engagement ; [ therefore 
instantly took it upon myself, and in a few years it proved ex- 
tremely profitable to me. 

I perceive that I am apt to in the first person, though 
Our partnership still continued. It is, perhaps, because, in 
fact, the whole business devolved upon me. Meredith was 
no compositor, and but an indifferent pressman; and it was 
rarely that he abstained from hard drinking. My friends 
were ram beg me connected with him; but I contrived 
to derive it the utmost advantage the case admitted 








* A manuscript note in the file of the American Mercury, pre- 
served in the Philadelphia library, says, that Franklin wrote the 
five Sra numbers, and part of the eighth. 





Our first number produced no other effect than any other 
paper which had appeared in the province, as to type and 
printing ; but some remarks, in my peculiar style of writing, 
upon the dispute which then prevailed between Governor 
Burnet and the Massachusett’s Assembly, struck some per- 
sons as above mediocrity, caused the paper and its editors to 
be talked of, and in a few weeks induced them to become our 
subscribers. Many others followed their example ; and our 
subscription conunued to increase. This was one of the first 
good ettects of the pains I had taken to learn to put my ideas 
on paper. I derived this farther advantage from it, that the 
leading men of the place, seeing in the author of this publi- 
cation a man so weil able to use his pen, thought it right to 





me. 

* ‘The votes, laws, and other public pieces, were printed by 
Bradford. An address of the House of Assembly to the Go- 
vernor had been executed by him in a very coarse and incor- 
rect manner. We reprinted it with y ) 
and sent a copy to every member, They perceived the dif- 
ference ; and it so strengthened the influence of our friends in 
the Assembly, that we were nominated its printer for the fol- 
lowing year. 

Among these friends I ought not to forget one member in 
particular, Mr. Hamilton, w I have mentioned in a for- 
mer part of my narrative, and who was now returned from 
England. He warmly interested himself for me on this oc~ 
casion, as he did likewise on many others afterward ; having 
continued his kindness to me till his death. 

About this period Mr, Vernon reminded me of the debt I 
owed him, but without pressing me for payment. I wrote a 
handsome letter on the occasion, begging him to wait a little 
ae 5 to which he consented; and as soon as I was able I 
paid him principal and interest, with many expressions of gra~ 
litude ; so that this error of my life was in a manner atoned 
for 





r. 
But another trouble now happened to me, which I had not 
the smallest reason to expect. Meredith’s father, who, ac- 
cording to our agreement, was to defray the whole expense 
of our printing materials, had only paid a hundred pounds. 
Another hundred was still due, and the merchant being tired 
of waiting, commenced a suit against us. We bailed the ac- 
tion, but with the melancholy prospect, that, if the money 
was not forthcoming at the time fixed, the affair would come 
to issye, judgment be put in execution, our delightful hopes be 
annihilated, and ourselves entirely ruined; as the type and 
oo must be sold, perhaps at half their value, to pay the 

ebt. 

In this distress, two real friends, whose generous conduct 
I have never forgotten, and never shall forget while I retain 
the remembrance of any thing, came to me separately, with- 
out the knowledge of each an and without my having 

lied to either of them. Each offered whatever money ah 

necessary to take the business into my own hands, if the 

thing was practicable, as they did not like I should continue 
in partnership with Meredith, who, they said, was frequent! 
seen drunk in the streets, and gambling at ale-houses, whic 
very much injured our credit. These friends were William 
Coleman onl Robert Grace. I told them, that while there 





r d any probability that the Merediths would fulfil their 
part of the compact, [ could not propose a separation, as I 
conceived myself to be under obligations to them for what they 
had done already, and were still di d to do, if they had 
the power; but, in the end, sh ld fail in their engage- 
ment, and our partnership be u.ssolved, I should then think 
myself at liberty to accept the kindess of my friends. 

Things remained for some time in this state. At last, I said 
one day to my partner, ‘ Your father is perhaps dissatisfied 
with your having a share only in the business, and is unwil- 
ling to do for two, what he would do for youalone. Tell me 
frankly if that be the case, and I will resign the whole to you, 
and do for myself as well as I can.’—* No, (said he) my fa- 
ther has really been disappointed in his hopes ; he is not able 
to Pay and I wish to put him to no further inconvenience. I 
see that I am not at all calculated for a printer; I was edu- 
cated as a farmer, and it was absurd in me to come here, at 
thirty years of age, and bind myself apprentice to a new trade. 
Many of my countrymen are going to settle in North Caro- 
lina, where the soil is exceedingly favorable. I am t 


from the fear of its depreciation, of which there had been an 
instance in the province of New England, to the injury of 
its holders, strongly opposed this measure. We had amscuss- 
ed this affair in our Junto, in which | was on the side of the 
new emission ; convinced that the first small sum, fabricat- 
ed in 1723, had done much good in the province, — 
commerce, industry, and population, since all the houses 
were now inhabited, and many others building ; whereas I 
remembered to have seen, when I first the streets 
of Phaladelphia, eating my roll, the majority of those in Wal- 
nut-street, Second-street, Fourth-street, as well as a t 
number in Chesnut and other streets, with on 
signifying that they were to be let; which me think at 
that time that the inhabitants of the town were deserting it 
one after another. 


Assembly a majority for the measure, t passed. The 
friends I had acquired in the House, that I had 
done the country essential service on this occasion, rewarded 
me by giving me the printing of the bills. It was a lucrative 
employment, and proved a very seasonable help to me ; au- 
other advantage which I derived from having habituated my- 


self to write, 

Time and experience so fully demonstrated the utility of 
paper currency, that it never after experienced any consider- 
able opposition ; so that it soon amounted to 55,000. and in 
the year 1739 to 80,000/. It has since nsen, during the last 
war, to 350,000/. trade, buildings, and ation, having in 
the interval continually increased : but I am now convine- 
ed that there are limits beyond which paper money would be 
prejudicial. 

teem after obtained, by the influence of my friend Hamil- 
ton, the printing of the Newcastie paper money, another pro- 
fitable work, as I then thought it, little things appearing 
great to persons of moderate ne; and they were really 
great to me, as proving great encou ts. He also pro- 
cured me the printing of the laws votes of that great go- 
vernment, which I retained as long as I continued in the bu- 
siness. 

I now opened a small stationer’s shop. I kept bonds 
and agreements of all kinds, drawn up in a more accurate 
form than had yet been seen in that of the world; a 
work in which tae assisted by my friend Breintnal. I 
had also paper, parchment, pasteboard, books, &c. One 
Whitemash, an excellent compositor, whom I had known in 
London, came to offer himself: I engaged him ; and he con- 
tinued constantly and diligently to work with me. I also 
took an apprentice, the son of Aquila Rose. 

I began to pay, by degrees, the debt I had contracted ; 
and, in order to ensure my credit and character as a trades- 
man, I took care not only to be really industrious and frugal, 
but also to avoid every appearance of the contrary. I was 
plainly dressed, and never seen in any place of public 
amusement. I never went a fishing or hunting. A book in- 
deed enticed me sometimes from my work, but it was sel- 
dom, by stealth, and occasioned no scandal ; and, to show 
that I did not think myself above my profession, I conveyed 
home sometimes in a wheelbarrow, the paper I had purchas- 
ed at the warehouses. 

I thus obtained the reputation of being an industrious yoyng 
man, and very punctual in his payments. The merchants 
who ianpevted exddies of stationery solicited my custom ; 
others offered to furnish me with books, and my little trade 
went on prosperously. J wth gee 

Meanwhile the credit and business of Keimer diminishing 
every day, he was at last forced to sell his stock to satisfy his 
creditors; and he betook himself to Barbadoes, where he 
lived for some time in a very impoverished state. His a 
prentice, David Harry, whom I had instructed while I work 
ed with Keimer, having bought his materials, 





to go with them, and to resume my former occupation. ou 
will doubtless find friends who will assist you. If you will 
take upon yourself the debts of the partnership, return my fa- 
ther the hundred pounds he has advanced, pay my little per- 
sonal debts, and give me thirty pounds a new saddle, I 
will renounce the partnership, and consign over the whole 
stock to you.’ 

L accepted this proposal without hesitation, It was com- 
mitted to paper, and signed and sealed without delay. I gave 
him what he demanded, and he departed soon after for Ca- 
rolina, from whence he sent me, in the following year, two 
long letters, containing the best accounts that had yet been 
given of that country, as to climate, soil, agriculture, &c. for 

e was well versed in these matters. I published them in 
my newspaper, and they were received with great satis- 
faction. 

As soon as he was gone, I applied to my two friends, and 
not wishing to give a disobliging preference to either of them, 
I accepted from —— Ne at ° ee offered me, and = 
it was nec 8 ave, id the nership debts, 
- camtived the — on my oan pom taki came to 
inform the public, vertisement, of the partnership bei 
— This be ng think, in the year 1729, wane 
about, 

Nearly at the same period, the demanded a new 
emission of paper money ; the existing and only one that had 
taken place in the province, and which amounted to fifteen 
thousand pounds, being soon to expire. The wealthy in- 
habitants, prejudiced against every sort of paper currency, 


in 
the b I was apprehensive, at first, of —= in 
Harry a powerful competitor, as he was allied to an opulent 
and respectable family ; I therefore —— rship 
which, happily for me, he rejected with disdain. He was ex- 
tremel poal, thought himself a fine gentleman, lived extra- 
vagantly, and pursued amusements which suffered him to 
be scarcely ever at home ; of consequence he became in debt, 
neglected his business, and busi glected him. Finding 
in a short time nothing to do in the country, he followed Kei- 
mer to Barbadoes, carrying his printing materials with him. 
There the apprentice employed his old master as a journey~ 
man, They were continually quarrelling ; and Harry, still 
getting in debt, was obliged at last to sell his press and types, 
and to return to his old occupation of husbandry in Pennsyl- 
vania, The person who purchased them e ed Keimer 
to manage the business ; but he died a few years after. 

T had now at Philadelphia no competitor but Bradford, who, 
being in easy circumstances, did not engage in the printing of 
books, except now and then as workmen chanced to offer 
themselves ; and was not anxious to extend his trade. He 
had, h , one advantage over me, as he hadthe direc- 
tion of the post-office, and was of e supposed to 
have better opportunities of obtaining news. His paper was 
also supposed to be more advantageous to advertising cus- 
tomers ; and in consequence of that supposition, his adver- 
tisements were much —_ — —— mine: this e 
source of great profit to him, it tome. It 
was to no purpose that I really procured papers and 
distributed my own, by means of the post; and the public 











took for granted my inability in this respect ; and I was in- 
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deed unablerto conquer it in any other mode than by bribing 
the post-boys, who served me only by stealth, Bradford be- 
ing so illiberal as to forbid them. This treatment of his ex- 
cited my resentment ; and my disgust was so rooted, that, when 
Lafterward succeeded him in the post-office, I took care to 
avoid copying his example. 

I had hitherto continued to beard with Godfrey, who, with 
his wife and children, occupied part of my house, and half of 
the shop for his business; at which indeed he worked ve 
lutle, being always absorbed by mathematics. Mrs. G 
frey formed a wish of marrying me to the daughter of one of 
her relations. She contrived various opportunities of bring- 
ing us together, till she saw that I was captivated; whic 
was not difficult ; the lady in question possessing great per- 
sonal merit. The parents encouraged my addresses, by in- 
viling me continually to supper, and leaving us together, till 
at last it was time to come to an explanation. Mrs. Godfrey 
undertook to negotiate our little treaty. I gave her to under- 
stand, that I expected to receive with the young lady a sum of 
money that would enable me at least to discharge the remain- 
der of the debt for my printing materials. It was then, I be- 
lieve, not more than a hundred pounds. She brought me for 
answer that they had no such sum at their disposai. I ob- 
served that it might easily be obtained by a mortgage on their 
house. The reply to this, was, after a few days’ interval, 
that they did not approve of the match ; that they had con- 
sulted Bradford, and found that the business of a printer was 
not lucrative ; that my letters would soon be worn out, and 
must be — by new ones; that Keimer and Harry had 
failed, and that, probably, I should do so too. Accordingl 
they forbade me the house, and the young lady was confined, 
I know not if they bad really changed their minds, or if it 
was merely an artifiee, supposing our affections to be too far 
engaged for us todesist, and that we should contrive to marry 
secretly, which would leave them at liberty to give or not as 
they pleased. But, suspecting this motive, I never went 
again to their house. 

Some time after, Mrs. Godfrey informed me that they 
were favorably disposed towards me, and wished me to re- 
new the acquaintance ; but I declared a firm resolution never 
to have any thing more to do with the family. The Godfreys 
expressed some resentment at this; and as we could no long- 
er agree, they changed their resi , leaving me in posses- 
sion of the whole house. I then resolved to take no more 
lodgers. This affair having turned my thoughts to marriage, 
I looked around me, and made overtures of alliance in other 
quarters; but I soon found that the profession of a printer, 
being generally looked upon as a poor trade, I could expect 
no money with a wife, at least, if I wished her to possess an 
other charm. Meanwhile, that passion of youth, so difficult 
to govern, had often drawn me into intrigues with despicable 
women who fell in my way; which were not unaccompanied 
with expense and inconvenience, besides the perpetual risk 
of injuring my health and catching a disease which I dread- 
ed above all things. But I was fortunate enough to escape 
this danger. 

As a neighbor and old acquaintance, I had kept up a friend- 
dy intimacy with the family of Miss Read. Her parents had 
retained an affection for me from the time of my lodging in 
their house. I was often invited thither; they consulted me 
about their affairs, and I had been sometimes serviceable to 
them. Iwas touched with the unhappy situation of their 
daughter, who was almost always melancholy, and continu- 
ally seeking solitude. I regarded my forgetfulness and incon- 
staney, during my abode in London, as the principal part of 
her misfortune, though her mother had the candor to attri- 
bute the fault to herself, rather than to me, because, after hav- 
ing prevented our marriage previously to my departure, she 
had induced her to marry another in my absence, 

Our mutual affection revived ; but there existed great ob- 
stacles to our union. Her marriage was considered, indeed, 
as not being valid, the man having, it was said, a former wife 
still living in England ; but of this it was difficult to obtain a 
proof at so great a distance; and though a report prevailed 
of his being dead, yet we had no certainty of it; and, sup- 
posing it to be true, he had left on | debts, for the payment 
of which his successor might be sued. We comenel , hever- 
theless, in spite of all these difficulties ; and I married her 
on the Ist of September, 1730, None of the inconveniences 
we had feared happened to us. She proved to me a good and 
faithful companion, and contributed essentially to the success 
of my shop. We on ee together, and it was our mutual 
study to render each other happy. Thus I corrected, as well 
as I could, this great error of my youth, 

Our club was not at that time established at a tavern. We 
held our meetings at the house of Mr. Grace, who appropri- 
ated a room to the purpose. Some member observed one 
day that as our books were frequently quoted in the course 
of our discussions, it would be convenient to have them col- 
leeted in the room in which we assembled, in order to be con- 
sulted upon oceasion; and that, by thus forming a common 
library of our individual collections, each would have the ad- 
vantage of using the books of all the other members, which 
would nearly be the same as if he possessed them all himself. 
The idea was approved, and we accordingly brought such 
books as we thought we could spare, which were placed at 
the end of the club-room. They amounted not to so many 
as we expected; and though we made considerable use of 
them, yet some inconveniences resulting from want of care, 
it was agreed after about a year, to discontinue the collection ; 
and each took away such books as belonged to him. 

It was now that I first started the idea of establishing, by 
subscription, a public library. I drew up the proposals, had 
them engrossed in form by Brockden, the attorney, and my 
project succeeded, as will be seen in the sequel * * 
* * * + + * * * * * 


[The life of Dr, Franklin, as written by himself, so far as 











it has yet been communicated to the world, breaks off in this 
place. We understand that it was continued by him some- 
what farther, and we hope that the remainder will, at some 
future period, be communicated to the public. We have no 
hesitation in are: om that every reader will find himself 
greatly intei by the frank simplicity and the philosophi- 
eal discernment by which these pages are so eminently cha- 
racterized. We Revs therefore thought proper, in order as 
much as possible to relieve his regret, to subjoin the follow- 
ing continuation, by one of the Doctor’s intimate friends. It 
is extracted from an American periodical publication, and 
was written by the late Dr. Stuber* of Philadelphia.] 

THE promotion of literature had been little attended to in 
Pennsylvania. Most of the inhabitants were too much im- 
mersed in business to think of scientific pursuits ; and those 
few, whose inclinations led them to study, found it difficult to 
gratify them, from the want of libraries —s large. In 
such circumstances, the establishment of a public library was 
an important event. This was first set on foot by Franklin, 
about the year 1731. Fifty persons subscribed forty shillings 
each, and agreed to pay ten shillings annually. ‘The num- 
ber increased; and, in i742, the company was incorporated 
by the name of ‘ The Library Company of Philadelphia.’ 
Several other companies were formed in this city in imitation 
of it. These were all at length united with the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, which thus received a considerable ac- 
cession of books and property. It now contains about eight 
thousand volumes on all subjects, a philosophical apparatus, 
and a well-chosen collection of natural and artificial curiosi- 
ties. For its support the Company now possessed landed 
property of considerable value. The have lately built an 
elegant house in Fifth-street, in the front of which will be 
ae a marble statue of their founder, Benjamin Frank- 


in. 

This institution was greatly encouraged by the friends of 
literature in America and in Great Britain. The Penn fa- 
mily distinguished themselves by their donations. Amongst 
the earliest friends of this institution must be mentioned the 
late Peter Collinson, the friend and companion of Dr. F'rank- 
lin. He not only made considerable presents himself, and 
obtained others from his friends, but vdhannasliy undertook to 
manage the business of the Company in London, recom- 
mending books, purchasing, and shipping them. His exten- 
sive knowledge, and zeal be the promotion of science, ena- 
bled him to execute this important trust with the greatest ad- 
vantage. He continued to perform these services for more 
than thirty years, and uniformly refused to accept of any 
compensation. During this time, he communicated to the 
directors every information relative to improvements and dis- 
coveries in the arts, agriculture, and philosophy. 

The beneficial influence of this institution was soon evi- 
dent. The terms of subscription to it were so moderate, that 
it was accessible to every one, Its advantages were not con- 
fined to the opulent, The citizens in the middle and lower 
walks of life were equally partakers of them. Hence a de- 
gree of information was extended amongst all classes of peo- 
ple. The example was soon followed. Libraries were es- 
tablished in various places, and they are now become ve 
numerous in the United States, and particularly in Pennsyl- 
vania. Itis to be hoped that they will be ail neve widely 
extended, and that information will be every where increas- 
ed. This will be the best security for maintaining our liber- 
ties. A nation of well-informed men, who have been taught 
to know and prize the rights which God has given them, can- 
not be enslaved. It is in the regions of ignorance that » 
ranny reigns, It flies before the light of science. Let the 
citizens of America, then, encourage institutions calculated 
to diffuse knowledge amongst people ; and amongst these 
public libraries are not the least important. 

In 1732, Franklin began to publish Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, This was remarkable for the numerous and valuable 
concise maxims which it contained, all tending to exhort to 
industry and frugality. It was continued for many years. In 
the almanack for the last year, all the maxims were collected 
in an address to the reader, entitled, ‘ The Way to Wealth.’ 
This has been translated into various languages, and insert- 
ed in different publications. It has also been printed ona 
large sheet, wt may be seen framed in many houses in this 
city. This address contains, perhaps, the best practical sys- 
temof economy that ever has appeared. It is written in a 
manner intelligible to every one, and which cannot fail of con- 
vincing every reader of the justice and propriety of the re- 
marks and advice which it contains. The demand for this 
almanack was so great, that ten thousand have been sold in 
one year ; which must be considered as a very large number, 
especially when we reflect, that this country was, at that 
time, but thinly peopled. It cannot be doubted that the salu- 
tary maxims contained in these al ks must have made a 
favorable impression upon many of the readers of them. 











* Dr. Stuber was born in Philade!phia, of German parents. 
He was sent, at an early age, to the university, where his genius, 
diligence, and amiable temper, soon acquired him the particular 
notice and favor of those under whose immediate direction he 
was placed. After passing through the common course of study, 
in a much shorter time than usual, he left the university, at the 
age of sixtcen, with great reputation. Not long after, he entered 
on the study of physic ; and the zeal with which he pursued it, 
and the advances he made, gave his friends reason to form the 
most flattering prospects of his future eminence and usefulness 
in his profession. As Dr. Stuber’s circumstances were very mo- 
derate, he did not think this pursuit well calculated to answer 
them. He therefore relinquished it, after he had obtained a de- 
gree in the profession, and qualified himself to practise with credit 
and success: and immediately entered on the study of the law. 
While in pursuit of the last-mentioned object he was prevented, 
by a premature death, from reaping the fruit of those talents with 
which he was endowed, and of a youth spent in the ardent and 
successful oursuit of useful and elegant literature. 











It was not long before Franklin entered upon his 
career, Inthe year 1736, he was appoinied clerk to the 
general assembly of Pennsylvania; and was re-elected by 
succeeding assemblies for several years, until he was chosen 
a representative for the 3 of Philadelphia. 

Bradford was possessed of some advantages over Franke 
lin, b a post-master, thereby having an opportunity of 
circulating his paper more extensively, and thus rendering i, 
a better ny 4 for fe warnqeegy ey her Franklin, in bi 
turn, enjo these advantages, b ing appointed 
master of "Philadelphia in 1737, Bradf Se ee, 


» while in office, 
had acted ungenerously towards Franklin, preventing as much 
as possible the circulation of his r. He had now an op. 


emp md of retaliating; but his nobleness of soul prevented 
im from making use of it. 

The police of Philadelphia had early appointed watchmen, 
whose duty it was to guard the citizens against the midni 
robber, and to give an immediate alarm in case of fire. Thi 
duty is, perhaps, one of the most important that can be com. 
mitted to any set of men. The regulations, however, were 
not sufficiently strict. Franklin saw the dangers arising from 
this cause, and cnggosien an alteration, so as to oblige the 
guardians of the night to be more watchful over the lives and 
property of the citizens, The propriety of this was immes 
diately perceived, and a reform was effected, 

There is nothing more dangerous to growing cities than 
fires. Other causes operate slowly, and almost imperceptis 
bly ; but these in a moment render abortive the labors of 
On this account there should be, in all cities, ample provisions 
to prevent fires from spreading. Franklin early saw the ne- 
cessity of these; and, about the year 1738, formed the first 
fire company in this city. This example was soon followed 
by others ; and there are now numerous fire companies inthe 
city and liberties, To these may be attributed in a great de« 
gree the activity in extinguishing fires, for which the citizens 
of Philadelphia are distinguished, and the inconsiderable 
damage which this city has sustained from this cause. Some 
time after, Franklin suggested the plan of an association for 
insuring houses from losses by fire, which was adopted ; and 
the association continues to this day. The advantages exe 
perienced from it have been great. 

From the first establishment of Pennsylvania, a spirit of 
dispute appears to have prevailed gst its inhabi 
During the life-time of William Penn, the constitution had 
been im times altered. After this period, the history of 
Pennsylvania is little else than a recital of the quarrels be 
tween the proprietaries, or their governors, and the Assem- 
bly. The proprietaries contended for the right of exempting 
their lands from taxes ; to which the Assembly would by no 
means consent, ‘. 1s subject of dispute interfered in almost 
every question, and prevented the most salutary laws from 
being enacted, This at times subjected the people to great 
inconveniences. In the year 1744, during a war between 
France and Great Britain, some French and Indians had 
made inroads upon the frontier inhabitants of the province, 
who were unprovided for such an attack. It became neces 
sary that the citizens should arm for their defence. Governor 
Thomas recommended to the Assembly, who were then site 
ting, to pass a militialaw. To this they would agree only 
upon condition that he should his assent to certain laws, 
which appeared to them calculated to promote the interests 
of the people. As he thought these laws would be injurious 
to the proprietaries, he refused his assent to them; and the 
Assembly broke up without passing a militia law. The situe 
ation of the province was at this time truly alarming ; exposed 
to the continual inroad of an wo destitute of every means 
of defence. At this crisis Franklin stepped forth, and pro- 
posed to a meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, a plan of 
a voluntary association for the defence of the province. This 
was approved of, and signed by twelve hundred persons ime 
mediately. Copies were instantly circulated throughout the 
province; and in a short time the number of signers amounts 
ed to ten thousand. Franklin was chosen colonel of the 
Philadelphia regiment ; but he did not think proper to accept 
of the honor. 

Pursuits of a different nature now occupied the greatest 
part of his attention for some years. He engaged in a course 
of electrical experiments, with all the ardor and thirst for dis« 
covery which characterized the philosophers of thatday. Of 
all the branches of experimental philosophy, electricity had 
been least explored. The attractive power of amber is men- 
tioned by Theophrastus and Pliny, and from them by later 
naturalists. Inthe year 1600, Gilbert, an English physician, 
enlarged considerably the catalogue bstances which have 
the property of attracting light bodies. Boyle, Otto Guericke, 
a burgo-master of Magdeburg, celebrated as the inventor of 
the air-pump, Dr. Wall, and Sir Isaac Newton, added some 
facts. Guericke first observed the repulsive power of elece 
tricity, and the light and noise produced by it. In 1709, 
Hawkesbec communicated some important observations and 
experiments to the world. For several years electricity was 
entirely neglected, until Mr. Grey applied himself to it, in 
1728, with great assiduity. He and his friend Mr. Wheeler, 
made a great variety of experiments, in which they demon- 
strated, that electricity may be communicated from one body 
to another, even without being in ce~*s<t, and in this wav ma 
be conducted to a greatdistance. 2. Grey afterward found, 
that, by suspending rods of iron by silk or hair lines, and bring 
ing an excited tube under them, sparks might be drawn, and 
a light perceived at the extremities inthe dark. M. du Faye, 
intendant of the French king’s gardens, made a number of exe 
periments, which added not a littletothe science. He made 
the discovery of two kinds of electricity, which he called vie 
treous and resinous ; the former produced by rubbing glass, 
the latter from excited sulphur, sealing-wax. &c. But this 
idea he afterward gave up as erroneous, Between the years 


1739 and 1742, Desauguliers made a number of experiments, 
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put added little of importance. He first used the terms con- 
ductors and electrics per se. In 1742, several ingenious Ger- 
mans engaged in this subject ; of these the principal were, 
professor , of Wittemburg, professor Winkler of Leip- 
sic, Gordon, a Scotch Benedicune monk, of philo- 
sophy at Erfurt, and Dr. Ludoif, of Berlin. The result of 
their researches astonished the phi of Europe. 
Their apparatus was large, and by means of it they were 
enabled to collect large quantities of the electric fluid, and 
thus to produce which had been hitherto unob- 
served. They killed smail birds, and set spirits on fire. Their 
iments excited the curiosity of other philosop .ers. Col- 
linson, about the year 1745, sent to the Library Company of 
Philadelphia an account of these experiments, together with @ 
tube, and directions how to use it, Franklin, with some of 
his friends, immediately engaged in a course of experiments ; 
the result of which is well known. He was enabied to make 
a number of important discoveries, and to propose theories to 
account for various phenomena; which have been univer- 
tally adopted, and which bid fair to endure {or ages. His ob- 
servations he communicated, in a series of letters, to his friend 
Calinson ; the fist of which is dated March 28, 1747. "In 
these he shows the ints in drawing and ¢ i 
off the electrical matter, which h had hitherto escaped the a 
tice of electricians. He also made the grand discovery of a 
and minus, or of a positive and negative state of electri- 
city. We gv him the of this, without hesitation ; al- 
the English have claimed it for their countryman, Dr, 
Watson. Watson's paper is dated January 21, 1748 ; Frank- 
fin’s July 11, 1747, several months prior. Shortly after, 
Franklin, from his principles of the plus and minus state, ex- 
ined, in a satisfactory manner, the phenomena of the Ley- 
phial, first observed by Mr. Cuneus, or by professor 
Muschenbroeck, of Leyden, which had much perplexed phi- 
losophers. He showed clearly, that the bottle, when charged, 
contained no more electricity than before, but that as much 
was taken from one side as was thrown on the other; and 
that, to discharge it, nothing was 'y but to produce a 
communwation between the two sides by which the equilibri- 
um might be restored, and that then no signs of electricity 
would remain. He afterward demonstrated, by experiments, 
that the ene did earn the — afer o phoal 
supposed, but in the pores jass itself, a phial 
was charged, he removed the coating, and found that upon 
applying a new coating the shock might still be received. In 
the 1749, he first suggested his idea of explaining the 
thunder. , and of the aurora borealis, upon 
electrical principles. He points out many particulars in which 
lightning and.electricity agree; and he adduces many facts, 
and reasonings from facts, in support of his positions. Inthe 
same year he ived the astonishly bold and grand idea of 
ascertaining the truth of his doctrine, by actually drawin 
down the lightning, by means of sharp-pomted iron rods rai 
into the region of the clouds. Even in this uncertain state, 
his passion to be useful to mankind displays itself in a power- 
ful manner. —— the oay of capa ae 
ing, and knowing the power of points in repelli ies 
caarged with electricity, and in er their fire silently 
and imperceptibly, he ested the idea of securing houses, 
ships, &c. from bein, lamaged by lightning, by erecting 
pointed rods, that rise some feet above the most ele- 
vated part, and descend some feet into the ground or the wa- 
ter. Phe effect of these, he concluded, would be either to 
prevent a stroke by repelling the cloud beyond the striking 
distance, or by drawing off the electrical fire which it con- 
tained ; or, if they could not effect this, they would at least 
conduct the electric matter to the earth, without any injury to 
the building. 

It was not until the summer of 1752, that he was enabled 
to complete his grand and unparalleled discovery by experi- 
ment. The plan which he had originally proposed, was, to 
erect on some high tower, or other elevated place, a sentry- 
box, from which should rise a pointed iron rod, insulated by 
being fixed in a cake of resin. Electrified clouds passing over 
this, would, he conceived, impart to it a portion of their elec- 
tricity, which would be rendered evident to the senses by 
= being emitted, when a key, the knuckle, or other con- 

ctor was presented to it. Philadelphia at this time afford- 
ed no opportunity of trying an experiment of this kind. While 
Franklin was waiting for the erection of a spire, it occurred 
to him that he might have more ready access to the region of 
clouds by means of a common kite. He prepared one by fas- 
tening two cross sticks to a silk handkerchief, which would 
not suffer so much from the rain as paper. ‘T’o the upright 
stick was affixed an iron point, The string was, as usual, of 
hemp, except the lower end, which was silk. Where the 
hempen string terminated, a key was fastened. With this 
apparatus, on the appearance of a thunder-gust approaching, 
he went out into the commons, accompanied by his son, to 
whom alone he communicated his i ions, well knowing 
the ridicule which, too generally for the interest of science, 
awaits unsuccessful experiments in philosophy. He placed 
himself under a shade, to avoid the rain—his kite was raised 
—a thunder-cloud passed over it—no sign of electricity ap- 
ee He almost despaired of success, when, suddenly, 

observed the loose fibres of his string to move towards an 
erect position. He now presented his knuckle to the key, 
and received a strong spark. How exquisite must his sensa- 
tions have been at this moment ! On this experiment depend- 
ed the fate of his theory. If he succeeded, his name would 
rank high among those who had improved science ; if he fail- 
ed, he must inevitably be subjected to the derision of mankind, 
or, what is worse, their pity, as a well-meaning man, but a 
weak, silly projector. The anxiety with which he looked tor 
the result of his experiment, may be easily conceived. Doubts 
and despair had begun to prevail, when the fact was ascer- 
tained in so clear a manner, that even the most incredulous 
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could no withhold their assent. were 
drawn tome Seep ra eee net 
pitt. eran te which sre usually performed with 
ricity. 
‘About & month before thio period, some ingenious Pronch- 
manner 


oes im the Originally 
by Dr. Frankiin, The which he sent to Mr. 
Soilinson, it is said, were refused a in the Transactions 


of the Royal Society of London. a 


Buffun, who, notwithstanding the disadvant under which 
the work labored, was much with it, ond the 
Pe a iled on his fri on 
ibard, to give his countrymen a more correct translation 
of the American electrician. This contributed much towards 
Pm gpg ced te = oes inci in France. 
he king, Louis XV. ing of these experiments, express- 
ed a wish w be a spectator of them. A course of experi- 
ments was o at the seat of the Duc D’Ayen, at St. Ger- 
main, by M. de Lor. The which the king be- 
stowed upon Franklin, excited mn Buffon, D’ Alibard, and De 
Lor, an earnest desire of ascertaining the truth of this theory 
of thunder-gust. Buffon erected his apparatus on the tower 
of Montbar, M. D’Alibard at Mary-la-ville, and De Lor at 
his house in the E at Paris, some of the highest 
ground in that capital. D’Alibard’s machine first showed 
signs of electricity. On the 10th of May, 1752, a thunder- 
cloud passed over it, in the abeence of M.D’ Alibard, and 
number of s were drawn frum it by Coiffier, a joiner, 
with whom D’ Alibard had left directions Lee to proceed, 
by M. Raulet, the prior of Mary-la-ville. An account of this 
experiment was given to the Royal Academy of Sciences, bv 
M. D’Alibard, in a Memoir, dated May 13th, 1752. On the 
18th of May, M. de Lor proved equally successful with the 
apparatus erected at his own house. These philosophers 
soon excited those of other parts of Europe + ho 2 the ex- 
periment, amongst whom none signalized ives more 
than Father Beccaria, of Turin, to whose observations sci- 
ence is much indebted Even the cold regions of Russia 
were penetrated by the ee Professor Rich- 
man bade fair to add much to the stock of knowledge on this 
subject, when an unfortunate flash from his conductor put a 
period to his existence. The friends of science will long re- 
member with regret, the amiable martyr to electricity. 

By these experiments Franklin’s was established 
in the most convincing manner. When the truth of it could 
no longer be doubted, envy and vanity endeavored to detract 
from its merit. That an American, an inhabitant of the ob- 
scure hy of Patateintin, the name of which was hardly 
- ee = _—_ to _— ee and to ome 

eories, whi escaped notice of t enligh rt 

of Europe, was too mortifying to be itted, 
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newei d Pennsylvania fireplaces, in which he minutely 
and accurately states the advantages of different kinds of 
fire-places ; and endeavors to show, that the one which he 
describes is to be ferred to any other. This contrivance 
has giveu rise to the open stoves now in general use, which, 


however, differ from it in particularly in nos 
ign au-box atthe back, through "hich a conta 





hi 
Fie must certainly have taken the idea from some one else. 
An American, a being of an inferior order, make discoveries : 
—Impossible. {[t was said, that the Abbé Nollet, 1748, had 
suggested the idea of the similarity of lightning and electri- 
city in his Legons de Physique. It is true that the Abbé 
mentions the idea, but he throws it out as a bare conjecture, 
and proposes no mode of ascertaining the truth of it. He 
rer Des ye gs that ightning fi first —— - 
t t inging lightning from 1 vens, 

means of pointed rods fined in the air, The similarity of 
lightning and electricity is so strong, that we need not be 
surprised at notice being taken of it, as soon as electrical 
henomena became familiar. We find it mentioned by Dr. 
all and Mr. Grey, while the science was in its inaney. 
But the honor of forming a regular theory of thunder-gusts, 
of suggesting a mode of determining the truth of it by expe- 
riments, and of putting these experiments in practice, and 


continually flowing into the room, less fuel is necessary to 
preserve a proper temperature, and the room may be so 
tightened as that no air may enter th 
consequence of which are , tooth-aches, es P ‘ 
Althou ilosophy was a principal object ranklin’s 
pursuit Pa place ears, he = Pined hineclf not to this. In 
the year 1747, he a member of the assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania, as a burgess for the city of Philadelphia, 
arm disputes subsisted a! this time between the Assembly 
and the ietaries ; each contending for what they con- 
ceived to be their just rights. Franklin, a friend to the 
rights of man from his infancy, soon distinguished himeelf as 
a steady opponent of the unjust schemes of the proprietaries. 
He was soon looked up to as the head of the opposition ; 
and to him have been attributed many of the spirited replies 
of the A bly to the of the g His 
infl in the body was very great. ‘This arose not from 











thus establishing the theory upon a firm and solid basis, is 
incontestably due to Franklin.—D’Alibard, who made the 
first experiments in France, says, that he only followed the 
track which Franklin had pointed out. 

It has been of late asserted, that the honor of completing 
the experiment with the electrical kite, does not belong to 
Franklin. Some late English paragraphs have attributed it 
to some Frenchman, whose name they do not mention ; and 
the Abbé Bertholon gives it to M. de Romas, assessor to 
the presidial of Nerac: the English paragraphs probabl 
refer to the same person. But a very slight attention wi 
convince us of the injustice of this procedure: Dr. Frank- 
lin’s experiment was made in June, 1752 ; and his letter giv- 
ing an account of it, is dated October 19, 1752. M. de Ro- 
mas made his first cttempt on the 14th of May, 1753, but 
was not successful until the 7a of June ; a year after Frank- 
lin had completed the discovery, and when it was known to 
all the philosophers in Europe. 

Besides these great principles, Franklin’s letters on elec- 
tricity contain a number of facts and hints, which have con- 
tributed greatly towards reducing this branch of knowledge 
toascience. His friend Mr. Kinnersley communicated to 
him a discovery of the different kinds of electricity, excited 
by rubbing glass and sulphur, ‘This, we have said, was first 

erved by M. du Faye ; but it was for many years neg- 
lected. The philosophers were disposed to account for the 


nomena, rather from a difference in the quantity of elec- | 


tricity collected, and even du Faye himself seems at last to 
have adopted this doctrine. Franklin at first entertained the 
same idea ; but, upon repeating the experiments, he perceived 
that Mr. Kinnersley was right ; and that the vitreous and 
resinous electricity of du Faye were nothing more than the 
positive and negative states which he had before observed ; 
and that the glass globe charged positively, or increased the 








any superior powers of eloquence ; he spoke but seldom, and 
oyna wan beeen to make any thing like an elaborate 
harangue. His hes often isted of a ap sen- 
tence, of a well-told story, the moral of which was obviously 
to the point. He never attempted the flowery fields of ora- 
tory. His manner was plain and mild. His style in speak~ 
ing was, like that of his writings, simple, unadorned, and re- 
markably concise. With this plain manner, and his pene- 
trating and solid judgment, he was able to confound the most 
eloquent and subtle of his adversaries, to confirm the opinions 
of his friends, and to make converts of the unprejudiced who 
had ed him. With a single observation, he has ren- 
dered of no avail an elegant a lengihy discourse, and de- 
termined the fate of a question of importance. 1 

But he was not — he = supporting = rights 
of the people. He wished to render them tly secure, 
wnich ners be done by making their a properly known ; 
and this must depend upon increasing and extending informa- 
tion to every class of men. We have already seen that he 
was the founder of the public library, which contributed great- 
ly towards improving the minds of the citizens. But this was 
not sufficient. The schools then subsisting were in general of 
little utility. ‘The teachers were men ill qualified for the im- 
portant duty which they had undertaken; and, after all, no- 
thing more could be obtained than the rudiments of a common 
English education. Franklin drew up a plan of an academy, 
to be erected in the city of Philadelphia, suited to ‘ the state 
of an infant country ;’ but in this, as in all his plans, he con- 
fined not his views to the present time only, He looked for- 
ward to the period when an institution on an enlarged oo 
would become necessary. With this view, he i his 
academy as ‘a foundation for posterity to erect a seminary of 
learning more extensive, and suitable o future circumstances.’ 
In _ursuance of this plan, the constitutions were drawa up 
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trustees, i 
tion of his plan, Franklin is to have consulted chief 
th Se vovines' ‘Tench Franc Esq 
en secretar the province, Tenc rancis » attor- 
z Phineas Bond I 


ne = ental and Dr. le 

¢ following article shows a spirit of benevolence wor- 
thy of iqgitation ; and for the honor of our city, we hope that 
it continues to be in force. 

‘In-oase of the disability of the rector, or any master (es- 
tablished on the foundation by receiving a certain salary) 
through sickness, or any other natural infirmity, whereby be 
may be reduced to poverty, the trustees shall have power to 
contribute to his support, in proportion to his distress and 
merit, and the stock in their hands.’ 

The last clause of the fundamental rule is expressed in lan- 
gusse so tender and benevolent, so truly parental, that it will 
jo everlasting honor to the hearts and heads of the founders. 

‘It is hoped and expected that the trustees will make it 
their pleasure, and in some degree their business, to visit the 
academy often ; to encourage and countenance the youth, to 
countenance and assist the masters, and by all means in their 
power, advance the usefulness and reputation of the design ; 
that they willlook on the students as, in some measure, their 
own children, treat them with familiarity and affection ; and 
when they have behaved well, gone through their studies, and 
are to enter the world, they shall zealously unite, and make 
all the interest that can be made to promote and establish 
them, whether in business, offices, marriages, or any other 
thing for their advantage, in preference to all other persons 
whatsoever, even of equal merit,’ 

The constitution being signed and made public, with the 
names of the gentlemen proposing themselves as trustees and 
founders, the design was so well approved of by the public- 
spirited citizens of Philadelphia, that the sum of eight hun- 
dred pounds per annum, for five years, was in the course of 
five weeks subscribed for carrying it into execution; and in 
the beginning of January following (viz. 1750) three of the 
schools were opened, namely, the Latin and Greek schools, 
the mathematical school, and the English school. In pursu- 
ance of an article in the original plan, a school for educating 
sixty boys and thirty girls (in the charter since called the Cha- 
ritable School) was opened; and, amidst all the difficulties 
with which the trustees have struggled in respect to their 
fands, has still been continued full forthe space of forty years ; 
80 that, allowing three years’ education for each boy and girl 
admitted into it, which is the general rule, at least twelve 
hundred children have received in it the chief part of their 
education, who might otherwise, in a great measure, have 
been left without the means of instruction. And many of those 
who have been thus educated, are now to be found among the 
most useful and reputable citizens of this state. 

This institution, thus sfully begun, d daily to 
flourish, to the great satisfaction of Dr. Franklin ; who, not- 
withstanding the multiplicity of his other engagements and 
pursuits, at that busy stage of his life, was a constant attend- 
ant at the monthly visitations and examinations of the schools, 
and made it his particular study, by means of his extensive 
correspondence abroad, to advance the reputation of the semi- 
nary, and to draw students and scholars to it from different 
parts of America and the West Indies. Through the inter- 
position of his benevolent and learned friend, Peter Collinson 








piece on Education, which I shall carefully peruse, and give 


sentiments of it, as you desire, by next 
mi ieve the y _ quia, phe cians be en- 
tertained and instructed here, in mathematics and phi yy 


te satisfaction. Mr. Alison* (who was educated at 

has been long accustomed to teach the latter, and Mr. Grew} 
the former: and I think their pupils made great progress. 
Mr. Alison has the eare of the Latin and Greek school, but 
ashe has now three he can very well afford 
some hours every day for the instruction of those who are 
engaged in en studies, The mathematical school is pretty 
well furnished with instruments. The English library is a 





*P.S, I have not been favored with a line from you sings 
your arrival in England.’ 


‘Dear Sir, ‘ Philad. April 18, 1754, 

‘Ihave had but one letter from you since your arrival in 
England, which was but a short one, via Boston, dated Og 
tober 18th, acquainting me that you had written largely by 
Captain Davis.—Davis was lost, and with him your letters, 
to my great disappointment.—Mesnard and Gibbon have 
since arrived here, and I hear nothing from you. My comfort 
ig, an imagination that vou only omit writing because you are 
are coming, and propose to tell me every thing viva voce. So 











geodeens and we have belonging to it a middling app 

for experi ° eer Supaanepentiipey ‘elias 
plete it. The Loganian library, one of the best collections 
in America, will shortly be opened; so that neither books nor 
instruments will be wanting; and as we are determined al- 
ways to give good salaries, we have reason to believe we 
may have always an opportunity of choosing good masters; 
upon which, indeed , the success of the whole depends. We 
are obliged to you for your kind offers in this respect, and 
when you are settled in England, we may occasionally make 
use of your friendship and judgment. 

‘If it suits your convenience to visit Philadelphia before 
you return to Europe, I shall be extremely glad to see and 
converse with you here, as well as tocorrespond with you af- 
ter your settlement in England; for an acquaintance and 
communication with men of learning, virtue, and public spirit, 
is one of my greatest enjoyments. 

*I do not know whether you ever happened to see the first 
proposals I made for erecting this — I send them en- 
closed. They had (however imperfect) the desired success, 
being followed by a subscription of four thousand pounds, to- 
wards carrying them into execution. And as we are fond of 
receiving advice, and are daily improving by experience, I 
am in hopes we shall, in a few years, see a perfect institu- 
tion. ‘I am, very respecifully, &c. 

‘ Mr. Smith.’ 


*B. FRANKLIN.’ 


‘Sir, Philad. May 8, 1753. 

‘Mr. Peters has just now been with me, and we have 
compared notes on your new piece. We find nothing in the 
scheme of education, however excellent, but what is, in our 

inion, very practicable. The great difficulty will be to find 
the Aratus,§ and other suitable 8, to Carry it into exe- 
cution ; but such may be had if proper encouragement be 
given. We have both received great pleasure in the perusal 
of it, For my part, I know not when I have read a piece 
that has more affected me—so noble and just are the senti- 
ments, so warm and animated the | ge; yet as censure 
from your friends may be of more use as well as more agree- 
able to you than praise, J ought to mention, that I wish you 
had omitted not only the quotation from the Review,|| which 
you are now justly dissatisfied with, but those expressions of 
resentment against your adversaries, in pages 65 and 79. In 
such cases, the noblest victory is obtained by neglect, and by 
shining on. 

* Mr. Allen has been out of town these ten days; but be- 
fore he went he directed me to procure him six copies of 
your piece. Mr. Peters has taken ten, He proposed to 
have written to you; but omits it, as he expects soon to have 
the pleasure of seeing you here. He desires me to present 





of London, upon the application of the trustees, a charter of | 
intorporation, dated July 13, 1753, was obtained from the ho- | 


norable proprietors of Pennsylvania, Thomas Penn and 
Richard Penn, Esqrs. accompanied with a liberal benefac- 
tion of five hundred pounds sterling: and Dr. Franklin now 
began in good earnest to please himself with the hopes of a 
speedy accomplishment of his original design, viz. the es- 
tablishment of a perfect institution, upon the plan of the Eu- 
ropean colleges and universities ; for which his academy was 
iatended as a nursery or foundation. To elucidate this fact, 
is'a matter of considerable importance in respect to the me- 
mory and character of Dr. Franklin, as a philosopher, and 
as the friend and patron of learning and science ; for, not- 
withstanding what is expressly declared by him in the pre- 
amble to the constitutions, viz. that the academy was begun 
for ‘ teaching the Latin and Greek languages, with all use- 


ful branches of the arts and sciences suitable to the state | 


of an infant country, and laying a foundation for posterity to 
erect a seminary of learning more extensive, and suitable to 
their future circumstances ;’ yet it has been suggested of late, 
as upon Dr. Franklin’s authority, that the Latin and Greek, 
or the dead languages, are an incumbrance upon a scheme of 
liberal education, and that the engrafting or founding a col- 
leg’, or more extensive seminary upon his academy, was 
without his approbation or agency, and gave him discontent. 
If the reverse of this does not already appear from what has 
been quoted above, the following letters will put the matter 
beyond dispute. They were written by him to a gentleman 
who had at that time published the idea of a college, suited 
to the circumstances of a young country (meaning New- 
York); a copy of which having been sent to Dr. Franklin 
for his opinion, gave rise to that correspondence which termi- 
nated about a year afterward, in erecting the college upon 
the foundation of the academy, and establishing that gentle. 
man at the head of both, where he still continues, after a pe- 
riod of thirty-six years, to preside with distinguished re- 
putation. 

From these letters also, the state of the academy, at that 
time, will be seen. 

‘Sr, Philad. April 19, 1753. 

‘T received your favor of the llthinstant, with your new* 





* A general idea of the college of Mirania. 





his affe pliments to you, and to assure you, that 
you will be very welcome to him. I shall only say, that you 
may depend on my doing all in my power to make your visit 
to Philadelphia agreeable to you. 


‘Lam, &c. 
* Mr. Smith.’ *B. FRANK iin,’ 
‘Dear Sir, * Philad. Nov. 27, 1758. 


‘ Having written you fully, via Bristol, I have now little to 
add. Matters relating to the academy remain in statu quo. 


| The trustees would be glad to see a rector established there, 





but they dread re new engagements till they are 
got out of debt; and I have not yet got them wholly over to 
my opinion, that a good reyes, or teacher of the higher 
branches of learning would draw so many scholars as to pay 
great part, if not the whole of his salary. Thus, unless the 
Fropaoters (of the province) shall think fit to put the finishing 

and to our institution, it must, I fear, wait some few years 
longer before it can arrive at that state of perfection, which 
to me it seems now capable of ; and all the pleasure I pro- 
mised myself in seeing you settled among us, vanishes into 
smoke, 

‘ But good Mr. Collinson writes me word, that no endea- 
vors of his shall be wanting; and he hopes with the arch- 
bishop’s assistance, to be able to prevail with our proprie- 
ters.{ I pray God grant them suecess. 

‘My son presents his affectionate regards, with, 
‘ Dear Sir, yours, &c 
*B. FRANKLIN. 
* The Rev. and learned Mr. Francis Alison, afterwards D, D. 
and vice-provost of the college. 
’ + Mr. Theophilus Grew, afterward professor of mathematics 
in the college. 

¢ Those assistants were at that time, Mr. Charles Thomson, 
ee opemeny of Congress, Mr. Paul Jackson, and Mr. Jacob 

uche, 

§ The name given tothe principal or head of the ideal college, 
the system of education in which hath nevertheless been nearly 
realized, or followed as a model, in the college and academy of 
Philadelphia, and some other Amorican seminaries, for many 





years . 

] The quotation alluded to (from the London Monthly Review 
for 1749) was judged to reflect too parenin on the discipline and 
government of the English universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and was expunged from the following editions of this work. 

@ Upon the application of Archbishop Herring and P. Collin. 
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not ing whether this letter will reach you, and 
either to see or hear from you by the Myrtilla, Capt 
den’s ship, which is daily expected, I only add, that I am 
with great esteem and affection, 


‘ Mr. Smith.’ 


Yours, &c. 
‘B. Franxuis, 


About a month after the date of this last letter, the gentle. 
man to whom it was addressed arrived in Philadelphia, and 
was immediately placed at the head of the seminary ; w 
by Dr, Franklin and the other trustees were enabled to pro- 
secute their plan, for partons, the institution, and Y 
the college upon the large and liberal foundation on which it 
now stands; for which purpose they obtained their additional 
charter, dated May 27th, 1755. 

Thus far we thought it proper to exhibit in one view Dr, 
Franklin's services in the foundation and establishment of 
this seminary. He soon afterward embarked for England im 
the public service of his country ; and having been g 
employed abroad, in the like service, for the greatest part of 
the remainder of his life (as will appear in our subsequent ac- 
count of the same) he had but few opportunities of taking 
farther active part in the affairs of the seminary, wntil his fina 
return in the year 1785, when he found its charters violated, 
and his ancient colleagues, the original founders, deprived of 
their trust, by an act of the legislature ; and although his own 
name had been inserted amongst the new trustees, yet he de- 
clined to take his seat among them, or any concern in the 
management of their affairs, ull the institution was restored 
by law to its original owners. He then assembled his old 
colleagues at his own house, and being chosen their presir 
dent, all their future meetings were, at his request, held there, 
till within a few months of his death, when with reluctance, 
and at their desire, lest he might be too much injured by 
his attention to their business, he suffered them to meet at the 
college. 

Franklin not only gave birth to many useful institutions 
himself, but he was also instrumental in promoting thoae 
which had originated with other mew, About the year 1742, 
an eminent physician of this city, Dr. Bond, considering the 
deplorable state of the poor, when visited with disease, con- 
ceived the idea of establishing an hospital. Notwithstanding 
very great exertions on his part, he was able to interest few 

le so far in his benevolent plan, as to obtain subscriptions 
rom them. Unwilling that his scheme should prove abortive, 
he ht the aid of Franklin, who readily engaged in the bu- 
siness, by using his influence with his friends, and by 
stating the advantageous influence of the proposed institution 
in his paper. These efforts were attended with success. 
Considerable sums were subscribed ; but they were still short 
of what was necessary. Franklin now made another exer 
tion, He applied to the Assembly ; and, after some opposi- 
tion, obtained leave to bring in a bill, specifying, that as soon 
as two thousand pounds were subscribed, the same sum 
should be drawn from the treasury by the speaker’s warrant, 
to be applied to the purposes of the institution. The opposi- 
tion, as the sum was granted upon a contingency, which 
they supposed would never take place, were silent, and the 
bill passed. The friends of the plan now redoubled their ef 
forts to obtain subscriptions to the amount stated in the bill, 
and were soon successful, This was the foundation of the 
Pennsylvanian Hospital, which, with the Bettering House 
and Dispensary, bears ample testimony of the humanity of 
the citizens of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Franklin had conducted himself so well in the office of 
post-master, and had shown himself to be so well acquainted 
with the business of that department, that it was thought ex- 
pedient to raise him to a more dignified station. In 1753 he 
was appointed deputy post-master general for the British 
colonies. The rots arising from the postage of letters formed 
no inconsiderable part of the revenue, which the crown of 
Great Britain derived from these colonies, In the hands of 
Franklin, it is said, that the post-office in America yielded 
annually thrice as much as that of Ireland. 

The American colonies were much ane to depredations 
on their frontiers by the Indians; and, more particularly, 
whenever a war took place between France and England. 
The colonies, individually, were hitherto too weak to take 
efficient measures for their own defence, or they were unwil- 
ling to take upon themselves the whole burden of erecting 
forts and maintaining garrisons, whilst their neighbors, who 
partook equally with Eon of the advantages, contri- 
buted nothing to the expense. Sometimes also the disputes, 
which subsisted between the governors and assemblies, pre- 
vented the adoption of means of defence ; as we have seen 
was the case in Pennsylvania in 1745. To devise a plan of 
union between the colonies, to regulate this and other matters 
appeared a desirable object. ‘T'o accomplish this, in the year 
1754, commissioners from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
met at Albany. Dr. Franklin attended here as a comms 








son, Esq. at Dr. Franklin’s request (aided by the letters of Mr. 
Allen and Mr. Peters), the Hon. Thomas Penn, Esq. subscribed 
an annual sum, and afterward gave at least 50001. to the found- 
ing or engrafting the college upon the academy, 
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LIFE AND ESSAYS OF DR. FRANKLIN. 





sioner from Pennsylvania, and produced a plan, which, from 
the place of meeting, has been usually termed, ‘ The Albany 
Plan of Union.’ ‘his proposed, that application should be 
made for an act of parliament, to establish in the colonies a 
general government, to be administered by a ' 
ral, appointed by the crown, and by a grand council, consist- 
sag members chosen by the representatives of the diffe- 
rent colonies; their number being in direct proportion to the 
sums paid om colony into the general treasury, with this 
restriction, no colony should have more than seven, nor 
Jess than two representatives. The whole executive authori- 
ty was committed to the president-general. The power of 
jslation was lodged in the grand council and president- 
general jointly ; his consent being made necessary to passi 
a bill into a ow. The power vested in the president at 
council was, to declare war peace, and to conclude trea- 
ties with the Indian nations; to — trade with, and to 
make purchases of vacant lands from them, either in the 
name of the crown, or of the union ; to settle new colonies, 
to make laws for governing these, until they should be erect- 
ed into ne pre tree re ; and to raise troops, build forts, 
and fit out armed vessels, and to use other means for the ge- 
neral defence ; and, to effect these things, a power was given 
to make laws, laying such duties, imposts, or taxes, as they 
should find necessary, and as would be least burdensome to 
the le. All laws were to be sent to England fur the 
's approbation ; and, unless disapproved of within three 
years, were to remain in force. All officers of the land or 
gea-service were to be nominated by the president-general, 
and approved of by the general council ; civil officers were to 
be nominated by the council, and approved of by the presi- 
dent. Such are the outlines of the _ proposed, for the 
consideration of the congress, by Dr. Franklin, After seve- 
ral days’ discussion, it was unanimously ayreed to by the 
commissioners, a copy transmitted to each assembly, and one 
to the king’s council. The fate of it was singular. It was 
disapproved of by the ministry of Great Britain, because it 
geve too much power to the representatives of the people ; 
and it was rejected by every assembly, as giving to the presi- 
neral, the representative of the crown, an i 
greater than appeared to them proper, in a plan of govern- 
ment intended for freemen. Perhaps this rejection, on both 





sides, is the strongest proof that could be adduced of the ex- | 


cellence of it, as suited to the situation of America and Great 
Britain at that time. It appears to have steered exactly in 
the middle between the opposite interests of both. 


Whether the adoption of this giae would have prevented | 


the separation of America from Great Britain, is a question 
which might afford much room for speculation. It may be 
said, that, by enabling the colonies to defend themselves, it 
would have removed the pretext —_ which the stamp-act, 
tea-act, and other acts of the British parliament, were 

ed: which excited a spirit of opposition, and laid the 
eadation for the separation of the two countries. But, on 
the other hand, it must be admitted, that the restriction laid 
by Great Britain upon our commerce, obliging us to sell our 
produce to her citizens only, and to take from them various 
articles, of which, as our manufacturers were discouraged, we 
stood in need, at a price greater than that for which they 
could have been obtained from other nations, must inevitably 

luce dissatisfaction, even though no duties were im 

the parliament; a circumstance which might still have 
taken place. Besides as the president-general was to be ap- 
pointed by the crown, he must, of necessity, be devoted to 
its views, and would, therefore, refuse to assent to any laws, 
however salutary to the community, which had the most re- 
mote tendency to injure the interests of his sovereign. Even 
should they receive his assent, the approbation of the king 
was to be necessary; who would indubitably, in every in- 


stance, prefer the advantage of his own dominions to thet of | 


his colonies. Hence would ensue perpetual disagreements 
between the council and the president-general, and thus be- 
tween the people of America and the crown of Great Bri- 
tain:—while the colonies continued weak, they would be 
obliged to submit, and as soon as they acquired strength, 
they would become more urgent in their demands, until, at 


length they would shake off the yoke, and declare themselves | 


independent. 
Whilst the French were in possession of Canada, their 


trade with the natives extended very far: even to the back of | 


the British settlements. They were disposed, from time to 


time, to establish posts within the territory, which the Eng- | 


claimed as their own. Independent of the injury to the 

fur trade, which was considerable, the colony suffered this 
farther inconvenience, that the Indians were frequently insti- 
ted to commit depredations on their frontiers. In the year 
753, encroachments were made upon the boundaries of Vir- 
ginia. Remonstrances had no effect. In the ensuing year, 
a body of men was sent out under the command of Mr. 
Washington, who, thoagh a very young man, had, by his con- 
in the preceding year, shown himself worthy of such an 
important trust. Whilst marching to take possession of the 
post at the junction of the ms | and Monongahela, he 
was informed that the French already erected a fort 
there. A detachment of their men marched against him, 
He fortified himself as strongly as time and circumstan- 
ces would admit. A superiority of numbers soon obliged 
him to surrender Fort Necessity. He obtained honorable 
terms for himself and men, and returned to Virginia. The 
government of Great Britain now thought it necessary to in- 
terfere. In the year 1755, General Braddock, with some 
regiments of pol troops and provincial levies, was sent to 
dispossess the French of the posts upon which they had 
seized. After the men were all ready, a difficulty occurred, 
which had nearly prevented the expedition. This was the 
want of wagons. Franklin now stepped forward, and with 
the assistance of his son, in a little time procured a hundred 


culty they brought their little body to a place of safety, but 

they found necessary to deste thee i 

gage, to prevent them from falling into the hands of the ene- 
) furnished, Franklin 


ation. 

The alarm spread through the colonies, after the defeat of 
Braddock, was very great. Preparations to arm were every 
where made, Inf ylvania, the J of the qua- 
ker interest 4 prom the adoption of any system of defence, 
which would compel the citizens to bear arms. Franklin 
introduced into the Assembly a bill for organizing a militia, 
by which every man was allowed to take arms or not, as to 
him should appear fit, ‘The quakers, being thus lefi at liber- 
ty, suffered the bill to pass; for, although their Lara om 
would not suffer them to fight, they had no objection to their 
neighoors fighting for them. In _ of this acta 
very respectable militia was formed. The sense of im 
ing danger infused a military spirit in all, whose religious 
tenets were not opposed to war. Franklin was ed 
colonel of a regiment in Philadelphia, which consisted of 1200 
men 





The north-western frontier being invaded by the enemy, it 
became 7 to adopt measures for its defence. Frank- 
lin was directed by the governor to take charge of this, A 
power of raising men, and of appointing officers to command 
them, was vested in him. He soon levied a body of troops, 
with which he repaired to the place at which their 








was necessary. Here he built a fort, and placed the garri- 
son in such a posture of defence, as would enable them to 
| withstand the inroads to which the inhabitants had been 
previously exposed. He remained here for some time, in 
order the more completely to discharge the trust committed 
to him. Some business of importance at length rendered 
, his presence necessary in the Assembly, and he returned to 
| Philadelphia. 
| The defence of her colonies was a great expense to Great 
Britain. The most effectual mode of lessening this was, to 
put arms into the hands of the inhabitants, and to teach them 
their use. But England wished not that the Americans 
should become acquainted with their own strength. She 
was apprehensive, that, as soon as this period arrived, they 
would no longer submit to that monopoly of their trade, 
which to them was highly injurious, but extremely advan- 
tageous to the mother country. In comparison with the 
profits of this, the expense of maintaining armies and fleets 
to defend them was trifling. She fought to keep them de- 
ndent upon her for protection ; the best plan which could 
be devised for retaining them in peaceable subjection. The 
least appearance of a military spirit was therefore to be 
qustel against ; and, although a war then raged, the act 
| of organizing a militia was disapproved of by the ministry. 
| The regiments which had been formed under it were dis- 
| banded, and the defence of the province intrusted to regular 
troops. 
The disputes between the proprietaries and the people 
continued in full force, although a war was raging on the 
frontiers. Not even the sense of danger was sufficient to 
reconcile, for ever so short a time, their jarring interests, 
The Assembly still insisted upon the justice of —— the 
| proprietary estates, but the governors cuausty refused 
| their assent to this measure, without which no bill could 
| pass intoalaw. Enraged at the obstinacy, and what they 
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remained at the court of Great Britain, as for the 
of Penns ja. The extensive know i 
of the situation of the colonies, and the regard 
which he always manifested for their imterests, occasioned 
his appointment to the same office by the colonies of Mas- 
sachusetts, Maryland, and Georgia. His conduct, in 
situation, was j 
men. 





the most simple unadorned manner. 

The province of Canada was at this time in the 
sion of the French, who had originally settled it. The trade 
with the Indians, for which its situation was very conve= 
nient, was exceedingly lucrative. The F'rench traders here 
found a market for their commodities, and received in re~ 
turn large quantities of rieh furs, which they di of at 
a high price in Europe. Whilst the possession of this coun- 
try was highly advantageous to France, it was a gricvous 
inconvenience to the inhabitams of the British colonies, 
The Indians were almost lly desi to culti the 
friendship of the French, by whom they were abundantly 
supplied with arms and ammunition. Whenever a war 
happened, the Indians were ready to fall upon the frontiers: 
and this they frequently did, even when Great Britain and 
France were at peace. From these considerations it ap- 
peared to be the interest of Great Britain to gain the pos» 
session of Canada. But the importance of such an acquisie 
tion was not well understood in E; - Franklin about 
this time published his Canada pamphlet, in which he, in. @ 
very forcible manner, pointed out the advantages which 
would result from the conquest of this province. 

An expedition against it was planned, and the command 
given to General Wolfe. His success is well known. At 
the treaty in 1762, France ceded Canada to Great Britain, 
and by her cession of Louisiana, at the same time, relin- 
quished all her ssions on the continent of America. 

Although Dr. Franklin was now principally occupied with 
gp pursuits, he found time for philosophical studies, 

e extended his electrical researches, and made a variety 
of experiments, particularly on the tourmalin. The si 
properties which this stone possesses, of being electrified on 
one side positively, and on the other negatively, by heat 
alone, whens friction, had been but lately observed. 

Some experiments on the cold produced by evaporation, 
made by Dr. Cullen, had been communicated to Dr. Frank- 
lin, by Professor Simpson, of Glasgow. These he repeat 
and found, that, by the evaporation of ether in the exhaust 
receiver of an air-pump so great @ degree of cold was proy 
duced in a summer’s day, that water was converted into ice. 
This discovery he applied to the solution of a number of phe- 
nomena, particularly a singular fact, which philosophers had 








their the 





conceived to be unjust p gs of PP , 
Assembly at length determined to apply to the mother 
country for relief. A petition was addressed to the king, in 
council, stating the inconveniences under which the inhabit- 
ants labored, from the attention of the proprietaries to their 
private interests, to the neglect of the general welfare of the 
community, and praying for redress. Franklin was appoint- 
| ed to present this address, as agent fur the province of Penn- 
| sylvania, and departed from America in June, 1757. In 
conformity to the instructions which he had received from 
the legislature, he held a conference with the proprietaries 
who then resided in England, and endeavored to prevail 
upon them to give up the long-contested point. Finding 
that they would hearken tu no terms of accommodation, he 
laid his petition before the council. During this time Go- 
vernor Denny assented to a law imposing a tax, in which no 
| discrimination was made in favor of the estates of the Penn 
family. They, alarmed at this intelligence, and F ranklin’s 

| exertions, used their utmost endeavors to prevent the royal 
| sanction being given to this law, which they represented as 
highly iniquitous, designed to throw the burden of support- 

| ing government upon them, and calculated to produce the 
| most ruinous consequences to them and their posterity,— 
The cause was amply discussed before the privy council. 
The Penns found here some strenuous advocates ; nor were 
there wanting some who warmly espoused the side of the 
ie. After some time spent in debate, a proposal was 
made, Franklin should solemnly engage, that the as- 
ofthe tax should be 20 made, as that the proprie- 

tary estates should pay no more than a due proportion. 
This he agreed to perform, the Penn family withdrew their 








d in vain to account for, viz. that the temperature 
of the human body, when in healih, never exceeds 96 de 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, although the atmosphere which 
surrounds it may be heated to a much greater degree. This 
he attributed to the i d perspiration, and 
evaporation, produced by the heat. 
In a letter to Mr. Small, of London, dated in May, 1760, 
Dr. Franklin makes a number of observations, tending to 
show that, in North America, north-east storms begin in the 
south-west parts. It appears, from actual observations, that 
a north-east storm, which extended a considerable distance, 
commenced at Phidggelphia nearly four hours before it was 
felt at Boston. ndea to account for this, by su 
posing that, from heat, some rarefaction takes place about t 
gulf of Mexico, that the air farther north being cooler rushes 
in, and is succeeded by the cooler and denser air still farther 
north, and that thus a continued current is at length produc- 
ed 


The tone produced by rubbing the brim of a drinking glass 
with a wet finger had been generally known. A Mr. Pucke- 
ridge, an Irishman, by placing on a table a number of glasses 
of different sizes, and tuning them by partly filling them with 
water, endeavored to form an instrument capable of playing 
tunes. He was prevented, by an untimely end, from bring 
ing his invention to any degree of perfection. After his death 
some improvements were made upon his plan. The sweet- 
ness of the tones —— -e Franklin to make a variety ot 
experiments ; and he at length formed that elegant instrument, 
whieh he has called the Armonica. a9 

In the summer of 1762, he returned to America. On his 
passage he observed the singular effect produced bv the agi- 
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been given. 

Dr. Franklin received the thanks of the eT 

syivania ax well for the fitful charge of his duty to that 

rovince in particular, as many and important services 
snearehaledien in general; during his residence in Great 
Britain” A ion of 5000 Pennsylvania currency, 
was also decreed him for his services during six years. 

During his absence he had been annually elected member 
of the Assembly. On his return to Pennsylvania he again 
took his seat in this body, and continued a steady defender of 
the liberties of the people. 

In December, 1762, a circumstance which caused great 
alarm in the province took place. A number of Indians had 
resided in the county of L ,and conducted themselves 
uniformly as friends to the white inhabuiants. Repeated de- 
predations on the frontiers had p d the inhabitants to 
such a degree, that they determined on revenge upon ever 
Indian. A number of persons, to the amount of about 120, 
principally inhabitants of Donegal and Peckstang or Paxton 
townships, in the county of York, assembled; and, mounted 
on horseback, pr ded to the settl of these harmless 
and defenceless Indians, whose number had now been reduced 
to about twenty. The Indians received intelligence of the 
attack which was intended against them ; but disbelieved it. 
Considering the white people as their friends, they apprehend- 
ed no danger from them, When the party arrived at the In- 
dian settlement, they found only some women and children, 
and a few old men, the rest being absent at work. ‘I'he 
murdered all whom they found, and amongst others the chief 
Shaheas, who had been always distinguished for his friend- 
ship to the whites. This bloody deed excited much indigna- 
tion in the well-disposed part of the community. 

The remainder of these unfortunate Indians, who, by ab- 
sence, had escaped this massacre, were conducted to Lancas- 
ter, and lodged in the jail as a place of security. The Go- 
vernor issued a proclamation, expressing the strongest disap- 
probation of the action, offering a reward fur the discovery of 
the perpetrators of the deed, and prohibiting all injuries to 
the peaceable Indians in future. But, notwithstanding this, 
a party of the same men shorily after marched to Lancaster, 
broke open the jail, and inhumanly butchered the innocent In- 
dians who had been placed there for security. Another pro- 
elamation was issued, but it had no effect. A detachment 
marched down to Philadelphia, for the express purpose of 
murdering some friendly Indians, who had been removed to 
the city for safety. A number of the citizens armed in their 
defence. The quakers, whose principles are opposed to fight- 
ing, even in their own defence, were most active upon this 
occasion. The rioters came to Germantown. The Gover- 
nor fled for safety to the house of Dr. Franklin, who, with 
some others, advanced to meet the Paxton boys as they were 
¢alled, and had influence enough to prevail upon them to re- 
linquish their undertaking, and return to their homes. 

The disputes between the proprietaries and the Assembly, 
which, for a time had subsided: were again revived. The 
proprietaries were dissatistied with the concessions made in 
favor of the people, and made great strugyles to recover the 
= of exempting their estates from taxation, which they 

ad been induced to give up. x 

In 1763, the Assembly passed a militia bill, to which the 
Governor refused to give his assent, unless the Assembly 
would agree to certain amendments which he proposed, 
‘Phese consisted in increasing the fines; and, in some cases, 
substituting death for fines. He wished too, that the officers 
should be appointed altogether by himself, and not be nomi- 
nated by the people, as the bill had proposed. These amend- 
ments the Assembly idered as inconsi with the spirit 
of liberty. They would not adopt them; the Governor was 
obstinate, and the bill was lost. 

These and various other circumstances, increased the un- 
easiness which subsisted between the proprietaries and the 
Assembly, to such a degree, that, in 1764, a petition to the 
King was agreed to by the house, praying an alteration from 
& proprietary to a regal government. Great opposition was 
mace to this measure, not only in the house, but in the pub- 
lic prints. A speech of Mr. Dickenson, on the subject, was 
published, with a preface by Dr. Smith, in which great pains 
were taken to show the impropriety and impolicy of this pro- 
ceeding. A speech of Mr. Galloway, in reply to Mr. Dick- 
enson, was published, accompanied with @ preface by Dr. 
Franklin ; in which he ably opposed the principles laid down 
im the preface to Mr. Dickenson’s speech. This application 
to the throne produced no effect. The proprietary govern- 
ment was still continued. 

At the election for anew Assembly, fall of 1764, the 
friends of the proprietaries made great exertions to exclude 
those of the adverse party; and they obtained a small majo- 
rity in the city of Philadelphia. Franklin now lost his seat in 
the house, which he had held for fourteen years, On the 
meeting of the Assembly, it appeared that there was still a 
decided majority of Franklin's friends. He was immediately 
appointed provincial agent, to the great chagrin of his ene- 
mies, who made a solemn protest against his appointment ; 
which was.refused admission upon the minutes, as being un- 
precedented. It was, however, published in the papers, and 
at ar a spirited reply from him, just before his departure 

tngland. 

The disturbances produced in America by Mr. Grenville’s 
stamp act, and the opposition made to it, are well known. 

r the Marquis of Rockingham’s administration, it ap. 
peared expedient to endeavor to calm the minds of the colo- 
nists; and the repeal of the odious tax was contemplated. 

t other means of collecting information on the dispo~ 

















sition of the to submit to it, Dr. Franklin was called to 
the bar of the of Commons. The examination which 
he here underwent was ished, and ins a striking 


ny 
presented facts in so strong a point of view, that the inexpe- 
diency of the act must have appeared clear to every unpreju- 


diced mind. The act, after some ion, was repealed, 
about a year after it was enacted, and it had ever been 
carried into execution. 


In the year 1766, he made a visit to Holland and Germany, 
and received the greatest marks of attention from men of sci- 
ence. In his passage through Holland, he learned fromthe 
watermen the effect which a dimiuution of the quantity of 
water in canals has, in impeding the progress of boats. 
Upon his return to England, he was led to make a number of 
experiments, all of which tended to confirm the observation. 
These, with an explanation of the phenomenon, he commu- 
nicated . ued to his friend, Sir John Pringle, which is 
—_ is philosophical pieces. 

In the lowing cote travelled into France, where he 
met with a no less favorable reception than he had experi- 
enced in Germany. He was introduced to a number of 
literary characters, and to the king, Louis XV. 

Several letters written by Hutchinson, Oiiver, and others, 
to persons in eminent stations in Great Britain, came into the 
hands of Dr. Franklin. These contained the most violent 
invectives against the leading characters of the state of 
M husetts, str ly advised the prosecution of vigo- 
rous measures, to compel the people to obedience to the mea- 
sures of the ministry. These he transmitted to the legisla- 
ture, by whom they were published. Attested copies of 
them were sent to Great Britain, with an address, praying 
the King to discharge from office persons who had rendered 
theinselves so obnoxious to the people, and who had shown 
themselves so unfriendly to their interests. The pubiication 
of these letters produced a duel between Mr. Whaiely and 
Mr. Temple ; each of whom was suspected of having been 
instrumental in procuring them. ‘I'o prevent any farther dis- 
putes on this subject, Dr, Franklin, in one of the pubiic pa- 
pers, declared that he had sent them to America, but would 
give no information concerning the manner in which he had 
obtained them: nor was this ever discovered, 

Shortly after, the petition of the Massachusetts Assem- 
bly was taken up for examination, befure the privy-council. 
Dr. Franklin attended as agent for the Assembly : and bere 
a torrent of the most violent and unwarranted abuse was 
poured upon him by the solicitor-general, Wedderburne, who 
was engaged as counsel fur Oliver and Hutchinson, The pe- 
tition was declared to be scandalous and vexatious, and the 
prayer of it refused. 

Although the parliament of Great Britain had repealed the 
stamp-act, it was only upon the principle of expediency, 
They still insisted upon their right to tax the colonies ; and, 
at the same time that the stamp-act was repealed, an act was 
passed, declaring the right of parliament to bind ihe colonies in 
all cases whatsoever. ‘This language was used even by the 
most strenuous opposers of the siamp-act: and, amongst 
others, by Mr. Put. This right was never recognized by 
the colonists ; but, as they flattered themselves that it wouid 
not be exercised, they were not very active in remonstrat- 
ing against it. Had this pretended right been suffered \o re- 
main dormant, the colonists would cheerfully have furnished 
their quota with supplies, in the mode to which they have 
been accustomed ; that is, by acts of their own assemblies, in 
consequence of requisitions from the Secretary of State. If 
this practice had been pursued, such was the disposition of 
the colonies towards their mother country, that notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantages under which they labored, from re- 
straints upon their trade, calculated solely for the benefit 
of the commercial and manufacturing interests of Great Bri- 
tain, a separation of the two countries might have been a far 
distant event. The Americans, from their earliest infancy, 
were taught to venerate a people from whom they were de- 
scended ; whose language, laws, and manners, were the same 
as theirown. They looked up to them as models of perfec- 
tion; and, in their prejudiced minds, the most enlightened na- 
tions of Europe were considered as almost barbarians, in com- 
parison with Englishmen. The name of an Englishman con- 
veyed to an American the idea of every thing good and great. 
Such sentiments instilled into them in early life, what but a re- 
petition of unjust treatment could have induced them to enter- 
tain the most distant thought of separation! The duties on 
glass, paper, leather, painters’ colors, tea, &c. the disfran- 
chisement of some of the colonies; the obstruction to the mea- 
sures of the legislature in others, by the Kiny’s governors ; the 
contemptuous treatment of their humble remonstrances, stat- 
ing their grievances, and praying a redress of them, and other 
violent and oppressive measures,. at length excited an ardent 
spirit of opposition. Instead of endeavoring to allay this by 
a more lenient conduct, the ministry seemed resolutely bent 
upon reducing the colonies to the most slavish obedience to 
their decrees. But this only tended to aggravate. Vain 
were the efforts made use of to prevail upon them to lay aside 
their designs, to convince them of the impossibility of carry- 
ing them into effect, and of the mischievous consequences 
which must ensue from a continuance of the attempt. They 
persevered with a degree of inflexibility scarcely paralleled. 

The advaniuges which great Britain derived trom her co- 
lonies were so great, that nothing but @ degree of miatuation, 





little short of madness, could have produced a continuance of 


measures calculated to keep up a spirit of uneasiness, which 
might oecasion the slightest wish for a separation, When 
we consider the great improvements in the science of go- 
vernment, the general diffusion of the principles of liberty 
amongst the people of Europe, the effee's which these have 
already produced in France, and the probable consequences 
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ness of mankind, should have been ultimately i 
the wickedness or ignorance of a British ministry. 

Dr. Franklin left nothing untried ty prevail upon the m. 
nistry to consent to a change of measures. In private cop. 
versations, and in letiers to persons of government, he con. 
tinually expatiated upon the impolicy and injustice of their 
conduct towards America; and stated, that, notwithstandi 
the attachment of the colonists to the mother country, a re. 
petition of ill-treatment must ultimately alienate their affec. 
tions. They listened not to his advice, They blindly per. 
severed in their own schemes, and left to the colonists no ab 
ternative, but opposition, or unconditional submission, The 
latter accorded not with the principles of freedom, which 
they had been taught to revere. ‘To the former they were 
compelled, though reluctantly, to have recourse. 

Dr. Franklin, finding all efforts to restore harmony be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies useless, returned to 
America in the year 1775 ; just afier the commencement of 
hostilities, The day afier his return he was elected by the 
legislature of Pennsylvania a delegate to Congress. Not 
long afier his election a itiee was appointed, consist. 
ing of Mr. Lynch, Mr. Harrison, and himself, to visit the 
camp at Cambridge, and, in conjunction with the command. 
er-in-chief, to endeavor to convince the troops, whose term 
of enlistment was about to expire, of the necessity of their 
continuing in the field, and persevering in the cause of 
their country. " 

In the fall of the same year he visited Canada, to endeavor 
to unite them in the common cause of liberty ; but they could 
not be prevailed upon to oppose the measures of the British 
government. M. le Roy, na letter annexed to Abbé Fau- 
chet’s eulogium of Dr. Franklin, states, that the ill-success 
of this negouation was occasioned, in a great degree, by ree 
ligious, animosities, which subsisted between the Canadians 
and their neighbors, some of whom had, at different times, 
burnt their chapels. 

When Lord Howe came to America, in 1776, vested with 
power to treat with the colonists, a correspon ook 
place between him and Dr, Franklin on the subject of a re- 
conciliation. Dr, Franklin was afierward appointed, together 
with John Adams and Edward Rutledge, to wait upon the 
commissioners, in order to learn the extent of their powers, 
These were found to be only to grant pardons upon submis- 
sion, ‘These were terms which would not be accepted; and 
the object of the commissioners could not be obtained, 

The momentous question of independence was shortly 
afler brought into view, at a time when the fleets and armies, 
which were sent to enforce obedience, were truly formidable, 
With an army, numerous indeed, but ignorant of discipline, 
and entirely unskilled in the art of war, without money, with- 
out a fleet, without allies, and with nothing but the !ove of li- 
berty to support them, the colonists determined to separate 
from a couniry, from which they had experienced a repeti- 
tion of injury and insult. In this question, Dr, Franklin was 
decidedly in favor of the measure ig eon and had great 
influence in bringing others over to his sentiments. 

The public mind had been already prepared for the event, 
by Mr. Paies's celebrated pamphlet, Common Sense. There 
is good reason to believe that Dr, Franklin had no inconsi- 
derable share, at least, in furnishing materials for this work, 

In the convention which assembled at Philadelphia in 
1776, for the purpose of establishing a new form of govern- 
ment for the state of Pennsylvania, Dr. Franklin was chosen 
president. The late constitution of this state, which was 
the result of their deliberations, may be considered as a digest 
of his principles of government. The single legislature, and 
the plural executive, seemed to have been his favorite tenets. 

In the latter end of 1776, Dr. Franklin was appointed to 
assist at the negotiation which had been set on foot by Silas 
Deane, at the court of France. A conviction of the advan- 
tages of a commercial intercourse with America, and a de- 
sire of weakening the British empire by dismembering it. 
first induced the French court to listen to proposals of an al- 
liance. But they showed rather a reluctance to the measure, 
which by Dr. Franklin’s address, and particularly by the 
success of the American arms against General Bargoyne, 
was at length overcome ; and in February, 1778, a treaty of 
alliance, offensive and defensive, was concluded ; 1 conse- 

uence of which France became involved in the war with 
reat Britain. 

Perhaps no person could have been found more ca able of 
rendering essential services to the United States at the court 
of France than Dr. Franklin, He was well-known asa phi- 
losopher, and his character was held in the highest estima- 
tion. He was received with the greatest marks of respect by 
all the literary characters ; and his respect was extend 
amongst all classes of men. His personal influence was 
hence very considerable. To the effects of this was added 
those of various performances which he published, tending to 
establish the credit and character of the United States. To 
his exertions in this way may, in no small degree, be ascribea 
the success of the loans negotiated in Holland and France, 
which greatly contributed to bring the war to a happy con 
clusion. , * 

The repeated ill-suecess of their arms, and more particu 
larly the capture of Cornwallis and his army, at length con- 
vineed the British nation of the impossibility of reducing the 
Americans to subjection, The trading imterest particularly 
became clamorous for peace. The minisiry were unable 
longer to oppose their wishes. Provisional articles of peace 
were agreed to, and signed at Paris, on the 80:h of Novem- 
ber, 1782, by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, Mr. Jay, and Mr. 
Laurens, on the part of the United States; and by Mr. 
wald on the part of Great Britain. Those formed the basis 
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ofthe definitive treaty, which was concluded the 3d of 
ber, 1788, and signed by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, and Mr. 
Je pens aoe pe we Mr. David Hartly on the other. 

Ga the 3d of April, 1783, a treaty of amity and commerce, 
between the United States and Sweden, was concluded at 
Paris by Dr. Franklin and the Count Von Krutz. 

‘A similar treaty with Prussia was concluded in 1785, not 

before Dr. oe de from Europe. 
. Franklin did not suffer hi iti its to 
sivckde cseminn,  Beme of Ri perfureaness mnsetant 
in Paris, ‘The object of these was generally the 
ion of industry and economy. 

In the year 1784, when animal magnetism made great 
noise in Fb world, particularly at Paris, it was thought a 
matter of such i , that the King appointed commis- 
sioners to examine into the foundation of this pretended 
science. Dr. Franklin was one of the number. Afier a fair 
and diligent examination, in the course of which Mesme: re- 
peated a number of experiments in the presence of tae com- 
missioners, some of which were tried upon themselves, they 
determined it was a mere trick, intended to impose upon the 
i t and credulous.—Meamer was thus interrupted in his 
career to wealth and fame, and a most insolent attempt to 
i upon the human understanding baffled. 

he important ends of Dr. Frankin’s mission being com- 

by the establishment of American independence, and 
the infirmities of age and disease coming upon him, he be- 
came desirous of returning to his native country, Upon ap- 
plication to Congress to be recalled, Mr. Jefferson was ap- 
pointed to succeed him, in 1785. Some time in September 
of the same year, Dr. Franklin arrived in Philadelphia. He 
was shortly afier chosen a member of the supreme executive 
council for the city, and soon afier was elected president of 
the same. 

When a convention was called to meet in Philadelphia in 
1787, for the purpose of giving more energy to the govern- 
ment of the Union, by revising and amending the articles of 
confederation, Dr. Franklin was appointed a delegate from 
the State of Pennsylvania. He signed the constitution 
which they proposed for the union, and gave it the most un- 
equivocal marks of his approbation. 

A society for political inquiries, of which Dr. Franklin was 
president, was established about this period. ‘The meetings 
were held at his house. ‘Two or three essays read in this 
society were published. It did not long continue. 

In the year 1787, two societies were established in Phila- 
delphia, founded on the principles of the most liberal and re- 
fined humanity.— The Philadelphia Society for alleviating the 
miseries of public persons ; and the Pennsylvanian Society, 
for promoting the abolition of slavery, the relief of free negroes 
snlawfually held in bondage, and the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the African race. Of each of these Dr, Franklin was 
president, ‘The labors of these bodies have been crowned 
with great success ; and they continue to prosecute, with un- 
wearied diligence, the laudable designs for which they were 
established. 

Dr. Franklin’s increasing infirmities pene his regular 

tend: at the council-chamber ; and, in 1788, he retired 
wholly from public life. 

His constitution had been a remarkably good one. He had 
been little subject to disease, except an attack of the gout oc- 
casionaliy, until about the year 1781, when he was first at- 
tacked with symptoms of the calculous complaint, which con- 
tinued during his life. During the intervals of pain from this 
grievous disease, he spent many cheerful hours, conversing 
in the most agreeable and instructive manner. His faculties 
were entirely unimpaired, even to the hour of his death. 

His name as president of the abolition society, was signed 
to the memorial presented to the house of representatives of 
the United States, on the 12th of February, 1789, praying 
them to exert the full extent of power vested in them by the 
constitution, in discouraging the traffic of the human species. 
This was his last public act.—In the debates to which this 
memorial gave rise, several attempts were made to justify 
the trade. In the Federal Gazette of March 25th, there ap- 
peared an essay signed Historicus, written by Dr. Franklin, 
in which he communicated a speech, said to have been de- 
livered in the Divan of Algiers, in 1687, in opposition to the 
prayer of the petition of a sect called Erika, or purists, for 
the abolition of piracy and slavery. This pretended African 
— was an excellent parody of one delivered by Mr. 

‘ackson of Georgia. All the arguments urged in favor of ne- 
go slavery, are applied with equal force to justify the plun- 

lering and enslaving of Europeans. It affords, at the same 
time, a demonstration of the futility of the arguments in de- 
fence of the slave-trade, and of the strength of mind and in- 
genuity of the author, at his advanced period of life. It fur- 
nished too, a no less convincing proof of his power of imitat- 
ing the style of other times and nations than his celebrated 
parable against persecution. And as the latter led many 
— to search the Scriptures with a view to find it, so the 

jormer caused many persons to search the book-stores and 


~ Ces for the work from which it was said to be extract- 





Tn the beginning of April following, he was attacked with 
a fever and complaint of his breast, which terminated his ex- 
istence. The following account of his illness was written by 
his friend and physician, Dr. Jones. 
§ The stone, with which he had been afflicted for several 
vears, had for the last twelve months confined him chiefly to 
bed; and, during the extreme painful paroxysms, he was 
obliged to take large doses of landanum to mitigate his tor- 
tures—still, in the intervals of pain, he not only amused bim- 
with reading and conversing cheerfully with his family, 
and a few friends who visited him, but was often employed in 








self in those jeux d’eaprit and ent i : i 


ing 
times drow forth a 


It may not be amiss to add to the above account, that Dr. 
Franklin, in the year 1735, had a severe pleurisy, which ter- 
minated i an abscess of the lefi lobe of his lungs, and he was 
then almost suffocated with the quantity and suddenness of 
the discharge. A second attack, of a similar nature, hap- 
pened some years after this, from which he soon recovered, 
and did not appear to suffer any inconvenience in his respi- 
ration from these diseases. 

The following epitaph on himself, was written by him many 
years previous to his death— 

THE BODY 
or 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


Printer, 
(like the cover of an old book, 
its contents torn out, 
and stript of its lettering and gilding) 
lies here food for worms ; 
et the work itseif shall not be lost, 
for it will (as he believed) appear once more 
in a new 
and more beautiful edition, 
corrected and amended 


THE AUTHOR. 





EXTRACTS 
FROM THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF 
DR. FRANKLIN. 

WITH regard to my books, those I had in France, and 
those I left in Philadelphia, being now assembled together 
here, and a catalogue made of them, it is my intention to dis- 
pose of the same as follows : 

My ‘ History of the Academy of Sciences,’ in sixty or se- 
venty volumes quarto, I give to the philosophical society of 
Philadelphia, of which IL have the honor to be president, My 
collection in folio of ‘ Les Arts et les Metiers,’ I give to the 
American philosophical society, established in New Eng- 
land, of which Tam a member. My quarto edition of the 
same, ‘ Arts et les Metiers,’ I give to the library company 
of Philadelphia. Such and so many of my books as I shall 
mark, in the said catalogue, with the name of my grandson, 
Benjamin Franklin Bache, I do hereby give to him: and 





such and so many of my books as £ shall mark in the said 
catalogue with the name of my grandson, William Bache, I 
do hereby give to him ; and such as shail be marked with the 
name of Jonathan Williams, I hereby give tomy cousin of that 
name. The residue and remainder of all my books, manu- 
scripts, and papers, I do give to my grandson William Temple 
Franklin. My share in the library company of Philadelphia, I 
give to my grandson Benjamin Franklin Bache, confiding that 
he will permit his brothers and sisters to share in the use of it. 

I was born in Boston, New England, and owe my first in- 
structions in literature to the free grammar-schools established 
there. I therefore give one hundred pounds sterling to my 
executors, to be by i the survivors or survivor of them, 
paid over to the managers or directors of the free-schools in 
my native town of Boston, to be by them, or the person or 
persons who shall have the superintendence and manage- 
ment of the said schools, put out to interest, and so continued 
at interest fur ever; whi interest annually shall be laid out 
in silver medals, and given as honorary rewards annually by 
the directors of the said free schools, hor the encouragement 
of scholarship in the said schools, belonging to the said town, 
in such a manner as to the discretion of the select men of the 
said town shall seem meet. 

Out of the _ that may remain due to me, as presi- 
dent of the state, 1 give the sum of two thousand pounds to 
my executors, to be by them, the survivors or survivor of them, 





* This speech will be found among his Essays, 


j to such the legislature of this 
Sats, by an oot cf cosealy, shal appoint to secsie the 


bane , ; 
return, I was wer | eng 
76, wi 


ame, in trust to be employed for making the Schuylkil na- 
ing the number of years I was in business as a stationer, 
small became 


a sums 
eee great many nee 
which were not when, in 1757, I was 


in the affairs of congress, 
and sent to France in | ere I remained nine 

not returning till 1785 ; and the said debts not being 

in such a length of time, have become in a manner obsolete, 
yet are nevertheless justly due.—These as they are stated in 
my great folio ledger, By} bequeath to the contributors of the 
Pennsylvania hospital, hoping that those debtors, and the de- 
scendants of such as snpandianeh who now, as | find, make 
some difficulty of satisfying such antiquated demands as just 
debts, may, however, be induced to pay or give them as cha- 
rity to that excellent institution. I am sensible that much 
must ee | lost ; but I hope something considerable 
may be recovered. It is possible, tuo, that some of the par- 
ties charged may have existing old unsettled accounts against 
me: in which case the managers of the said ital will al- 
low and deduct the amount, or pay the balance, if they find it 


against me. 
I request my friends, Henry Hill, Esq. John Jay, Esq. 
Francis Hopkinson, and Mr. Edward Duffield, of Bonfield, 


in Philadelphia county, to be the executors of this my last will 
and testament, and I hereby nominate and appoint them for 


that purpose. 

I Toad beve my body buried with as little expense or ce- 
remony as can be. 

PHILADELPHIA, July 17, 1788. 


CODICIL, 


I, Bensamin Franxuin, in the foregoing or annexed last 
wili and testament, having farther considered the same, do 
think proper to make and publish the foilowing codicil, or ad- 
dition thereto: 

It having long been a fixed and political opinion of mine, 
that in a democratical state there ought to be no offices of 
profit, fur the reasons [ have given in an article of my draw- 
Ing in our constitution, it was my intention, when I accepted 
the office of president, to devote the appointed salary to some 
public use : accordingly I had — before 1 made my last 
will, in July last, given large sums of it to colleges, schools, 
building of churches, &c. and in that will I bequeathed two 
thousand pounds more to the state, for the purpose — 
the Schuyikil navigable; but understanding since, that s 
a sum would do but little towards accomplishing such a work, 
and that the project is not likely to be undertaken for man 

ears to come—and having entertained another idea, wh 

hope may be more extensively useful, I do hereby revoke 
and annul the bequest, and direct that the certificates I have 
for what remains due to me of that salary, be sold towards 
raising the sum of two thousand pounds sterling, to be disposed 
of as [ am now about to order. 

It has been an opinion, that he who receives an estate from 
his ancestors, is under some obligation to transmit the same 
to posterity. This obligation lies not on me, who never in- 
herited a shilling from any ancestor or relation. I shall, how- 
ever, if it is not diminished by some accident before my death, 
leave a considerable estate among my descendants and rela- 
tions. ‘The above observation is made merely as some apo- 
logy to my family, for making bequests that do not eppear to 
have any immediate relation to their advantage. 

I was born in Boston in New England, and owe my first 
instructions in literature to the free grammar-schools esta- 
blished there. 1 have therefore considered those schools in 
my will, 

“But I am also under obligations to the state of Massachu- 
setts, for having, unasked, appointed me formerly their agent, 
with a handsome salary, which continued some years; and, 
although I accidentally lost in their service, by transmitting 
Governor Hutchinson’s letters, much more than the amount of 
what they gave me, I do not think that ought in the least to 
diminish my gratitude. 1 have considered, that, among arti- 
zans, good apprentices are most likely to make good citizens ; 
and having myself been bred to a manual art, printing, in my 
native town, and afierward assisted to set up my business in 
Philadelphia by kind loans of money from two triends there, 
which was the foundation of my fortune, and of all the utility 
in life that may be ascribed to me—lI wish to be useful even 
after my death, if possible, in forming and advancing other 
young men, that may be serviceable to their country in both 
these towns. 

To this end I devote two thousand pounds sterling, which 
I give, one thousandthereof to the inhabitants of the town of 
Boston, in Massachusetts, and the other thousand to the in- 
habiants of the city of Philadelphia, in trust, to and for the 
uses, intents, and purposes, hereinafter mentioned and de~ 
clared. 

The said sum of one thousand pounds sterling, if aceepted 
by the inhabitants of the town of Boston, shall be managed 
under the direction of the select men, united with the minis- 
ters of the oldest episcopalian, congregational, and presbyte- 
rian churches in that town, who are to let out the same upon 
interest, at five per cent. per annum, to such young married 
artificers, under the age of twenty-five years, as have served 
an apprenticeship in the said town, and faithfully fulfilled the 
duties required in their indentures, so as to obtain a good mo- 
ral character from at least two respectable citizens, who are 
willing to become sureties in a bond, with the applicants, for 
the repayment of the money so lent, with interest, 

to the terms hereinafter prescribed ; all which bonds are to be 
taken for ish milled dollars, or the value thereof in cur- 
rent gold coun: and the manager shall keep a bound book or 
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beoks, wherein sliall be entered the names of those who shall 
apply for, and receive the benefit of this instivution, and. of 
their sureties, together with the sums lent, the dates, and other 
necessary and r records, respecting the busi and 
concerns of this institutivn ; and as these Joans are ded 





to be applied to. the same purposes, and under the same regu- 
pein mere the separate parts ; and if both refuse, the 


money remains of course in the mass of my estate, and it is , 


to be dispused of therewith, according to my will made the 





to assist young married artificers in setimg up their business, 
they are to be proportioned by the disc of the gers, 
80 as not to exceed sixty pounds sterling to one person, nur to 
be less than fifieen pounds. . 

And if the number of appliers so entitled should be so large 
as that the sum will not suffice to afford to every one some 
assistance, these aids may therefore be smail at first, but as 
the capital increases by the accumulated interest, they will 
be more ample. And in order to serve as many as possible 
in their turn, as well as to make the repayment of the princi- 
pal borrowed more easy, each borrower shail be obliged to 
pay with the yearly interest one tenth part of the prineipal ; 
which sums of principal and interest so paid in, shall be again 
let out to fresh borrowers, And it is presumed, that there 
will be always fuund in Boston virtuous and benevolent c.ti- 
zens, Willing to bestow a part of their time in doing gond to 
the rising generation, by superintending and managing this 
institution gratis ; it is hoped, that no part of the money will 
at any time lie dead, or be diverted to other purposes, but be 

inually aug ing by the interest, in which case there 
may in time be more than the occasion in Boston may re- 
quire: and then some may be spared to the neighboring or 
other towns in the said state of Massachusetts, which may 
desire to have it, such towns engaging to pay punctuailly the 
interest, and the proportions of the principal annually to the 
inhabitants of the town of Boston. If this planis executed, 
and succeeds, as projected, without interruption for one hun- 
dred years, the sum will be then one hundred and thirty-one 
thousand pounds ; of which I would have the managers of 
the donation to the town of Boston then lay out, at their dis- 
cretioa, one hundred thousand pounds in public works, which 
may be judged of most general utility to the inhabitants ; such 
as Lrifeattons, bridges, aqueducts, public buildings, baths, 
pavements, or whatever may make living in the town more 
convenient to its people, and render it more agreeable to 
strangers resorting thither for health, or a temporary resi- 
dence, The remaining thirty-one thousand pounds I would 
have continued to be let out to interest, in the manner above 
di d, for one hundred years ; as I hope it will have been 
found, that the institution has had a good effect on the con- 
duct of youth, and been of service to many worthy charac- 
ters and useful citizens. At the end of this second term, if 
no unfortunate accid as pr d ion, the sum 
will be four millions and sixty-one thousand pounds sterli y 
of which I leave one million and sixty-one thousand pou! 
to the disposition and management of the inhabitants of the 
town of Boston, and three millions to the:dieposition of the 
— of the state; not presuming te carry my views 
farther. 

All the directions herein given r ing the dispositi 
and mi ment of the donation to the inhabitants of Bos- 
ton, L would have observed respecting that to the inhabitants 
of Philadelphia ; only as Philadelphia is incorporated, I request 
the corporation of that city to undertake the management, 

reeable to the said directions ; and I do hereby vest them 
with full and ample powers for that purpose. And havin 
considered that the covering its ground plat with buildings an 
pavement, which carry off most rain, and prevent its soak- 
mg into the earth, and renewing and purifying the springs, 
whence the water of the wells must gradually grow worse, 
and in time be unfit for use, as I find has happened in all old 
cities ; I recommend, that, at the end of the first hundred 
years, if not done before, the corporation of the city employ 
a part of the hundred thousand pounds in bringing by pipes 
the water of Wiffahickon creek into the town, so as to sup~ 
ply the inhabitants, which I apprehend may be done without 
great difficulty, the level of that creek being much above that 
of the city, and may be made higher by adam. I also re- 
commend making the Schuylkil completely navigable. At 
the end of the second hundred years, I would have the dispo- 
sition of the four millions and sixty-one thousand pounds di- 
vided between the inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia and 
the government of Pennsylvania, in the same manner as here- 
in directed with respect to that of the inhabitants of Boston 
and the government of Massachusetts. It is my desire that 
this institution should take place, and begin to operate with- 
in one year after my decease ; for which purpose due notice 
should be publicly given, previous to the expiration of that 
year, that those for whose benefit this establishment is ine 
tended may make their respective applications : and I hereby 
direct my executors, the survivors and survivor of them, with- 
in six months after my decease, to pay over the said sum of 
two thousand pounds sterling to aah persons as shall be ap- 
nted by the select men of Boston, and the corporation of 
Philadel ia, and to receive and take charge of their respec- 
tive sums of one thousand pounds each for the purposes ~ << 
said. Considering the accidents to which all human affairs 
and projects are subject in such a length of time, I have per- 
haps too much flattered myself with a vain fancy, that these 
dispositions, if carried into ion, will be inued with. 
out interruption, and have the effects proposed ; I hope, how- 
ever, that if the inhabitants of the two cities should not think 
fit to undertake the execution, they will at least accept the 
offer of these donations, as a mark of my good will, token of 
my gratitude, and testimony of my desire to be useful to them 
even after my departure. I wish, indeed, that they may both 
undertake to endeavor the execution of my project, because, 
I think, that, though unforeseen difficulties may arise, expe- 
dients will be a ae them, -_ the scheme be found 
practicable. If one of them accepts the money with the con- 
ditions, and the other refuses, my will then is, that both sums 
be given to the inhabitants of the city accepting; the whole 





























teenth day. of July, 1788, 
My fine crab-irce walking-stick, with a gold head curious- 
ly wrought in the form.of the Cap of Liberty, I give to m 
fiend, and the friend of mankind, General Washington. If 
it were a sceptre, he has merited it, and would become it. 





ESSAYS 
HUMOROUS, MORAL, AND LITERARY. 


ON EARLY MARRIAGES. 
To John Alleyn, Esq. 
Dear Jack, 

You desire, you say, my impartial thoughts on the subject 
of an early marriage, by way of answer to the numberless 
objections that have been made by numerous persons to 
your own, You may remember, when you consulted me ou 
the occasion, that I 
jection. Indeed, from the marriages that have fallen under 
my observation, I am rather inclined to think, that early 
ones stand the best chance of happiness. The temper and 
habits of the young are not yet become so stiff and uncom 
plying, as when more advanced in life; they form more 
easily to each other, and hence, many o¢casions of disgust 
are removed, And if youth has less of that prud which 


t youth on both sides to be no ob- | 


He who plucks out a tooth, parts with. it freely, since the 
pain goes with it: and he who quits the whole body, pang 
at once with all pains, and possibuities of pains aud 
it was liable to, or capable of making him suffer. 

Our friend and we were invited abroad on a party of 
sure, which is to last for ever. His chair was ready firs; 
and he is fone before us. We could not all convenienly 


start together ; and why should you and I be grieved at is 
since we are soon to fellow and know where to find him 
i B. FRaNxum, 





To THE LATE 


DR. MATHER, OF BOSTON, 
Rev. Sr, 

I recetvep your kind letter with your excellent advice 
to the peuple of the United States, which I read with great 
pleasure, and hope it will be duly —- Such writings, 
though they may be lightly passed over by many readers, 

et if they make a deep impression on one active mind in 9 
hundred, the effects may be eonsiderable. 

Peremt me to mention one little instance, which, though it 
relates to myself, will net be quite en you, 
When I was a boy, I met with a book entitled ‘ to 
do good,’ which I think was written by your father. Dt had 
been so little regarded by a former possessor, that severe) 
leaves of it were torn owt; but the remainder gave me such 
a turn of thinking, as to have an influence on my conduct 
through life; for [ have always set a greater value on the 

h " 





is necessary to manage a family, yet the parents and elder 
friends of young married persons are generally at hand to 
afford their advice, which amply supplies that defect; and, 
by early marriage, youth is sooner formed to regular and 
useful life ; and possibly some of those accidents, or connex- 
ions, that might have injured the constitution, or reputation, or 
both, are thereby happily prevented. Particular circumstan- 
ces of particular persons, may possibly sometimes make it pru- 
dent to delay entering into that state ; but, in general, when 
nature has rendered our bodies fit for it, the presumption is 
in nature’s favor, that she has not judged amiss in maki 
us desire it. Late marriages are often attended, too, with 
this farther inconvenience, that there is not the same chance 
that the parents should live to see their offspring educated. 
‘Late children,’ says the Spanish proverb, ‘are early or- 
phans.’ A melancholy reflection to those whose case it 
may be! With us in America, marriages are generally in 
the morning of life ; our children are therefore educated and 
settled in the world by noon: and thus our business being 
done, we have an afternoon and evening of cheerful leisure 
to ourselves, such as our friend at present enjoys. By these 
early marriages we are blessed with more children; and 
from the mode among us, founded by nature, of every mo- 
ther suckling and nursing her own child, more of them are 
raised. Thence the swift progress of population among us, 
unparalleled in Europe. . fine, I am glad you are mar- 
ried, and congratulate you most cordially upon it. You are 
now in the way of becoming a useful citizen; and you have 
escaped the unnatural state of celibacy for life—the fate of 
many here, who never intended it, but who having too long 
postponed the change of their conditions, find, at length, 
that it is too late to think of it, and so live all their lives in a 
situation that greatly lessens a man’s value. An odd vo- 
lume of a set 8, bears not the value of its proportion 
to the set; what think you of the odd half of a of scis- 
sars; it can’t well cut any thing; it may possibly serve to 
scrape a trencher, 

Pray make my compliments and best wishes acceptable 
to your bride. I am old and heavy, or I should ere this 
have presented them in person. I shall make but small use 
of the old man’s privilege, that of giving advice to younger 
friends. Treat your wife always with respect, it will pro- 
cure respect to you, not only from her but from all that ob- 
serve it, Never use any slighting expression to her, even 
in jest; for slights in jest, after frequent bandyings, are apt 
to end in ange earnest, Be studious in your profession, 
and you will learned. Be industrious and frugal, and 
se will be rich. Be sober and temperate, and you will be 

ealthy. Be in —— virtuous, and you will be happy. 
Atleast, you will, by such conduct, stand the best chance Z 
such consequences. I pray God to bless you both! being 
ever your affectionate friend, 

B, Frayxuin, 





ON THE DEATH OF HIS BROTHER, 
MR. JOHN FRANKLIN, 
To Miss Hubbard. 

I conpoxe with you. We have lost a most dear and 
valuable relation. But it is the will of God and nature, that 
these mortal bodies be laid aside, when the soul is to enter 
into real life. This is rather an = state, a prepara- 
tion for living. A msn is not completely born until he be 
dead. Why then should we grieve that a new child is born 
among the immortals, a new member added to their happy 


society? We are spirits, That bodies should be lent us, | | 
| ing the bargain I had made, told me I had given four times 


while they can afford us pleasure, assist us in acquirin 

knowledge, or doing good to our fellow-creatures, is a kind 
and benevolent act of God. When they become unfit for 
these purposes, and afford us pain instead of pleasure, in- 
stead of an aid become an incumbrance, and answer none of 
the intentions for which they were given, it is equally kind 
and benevolent that a wa: is providel by which wo say get 
rid of them. Death is that way. Mb pits some 


cases, choose a partial death. A 
fal task; wide cunact A nestocon we wilingly cut off 














of a doer of good, than any other kind of 
Citis 


tion; and if] have been, as you seem to think, a 
zen, the public owes the advantage of it to that book, 

You mention your being in your seventy-eighth year, [ 
am in my seventy-ninth. We are oy old together. It 
is now more than sixty years since I lett Boston; but I re 
member well both your father and grandfather, having heard 
them both in the pulpit, and seen them in their Sat 
The last time I saw your father was the beginning of 1724, 
when I visited him after my first trip to Pennsylvania. He 
received me in his library; and, on my taking leave, shows 
ed me a shorter way out of the house, through a narrow 
passage, which was crossed by a beam over head. We 
were still talking as I withdrew, he accompanying me be 
hind, and I turning partly towards him, when he said hasti- 
ly, ‘Stoop! stoop? I did not understand him till 1 felt 
my head hit against the beam. He was a man who never 
missed any occasion of giving instruction ; and upon this he 
said to me: ‘ You are young, myths gs. the bere before 

ou: stoop as you go through it, ou will miss 

ard toons - This eivisa” thus best into my pty 
frequent! Sea of use to me ; and I often think of it, when 
I see pride mortified, and misfortunes brought upon people 
by their carrying their heads too high. 

I long much to see again my native place; and onee 
hoped to lay my bones there. I left it in 1723. _ I visited it 
in 1733, 1743, 1753, 1763; and in 1773 I was in England, 
In 1774 I had a sight of it, but could not enter, it being in 
possession of the enemy. I did hope to have been there in 
1783, but could not obtain my dismission from this employ« 
ment here; and now I fear I shall never have that happi- 
ness. My best wishes however attend my dear country, 
‘esto perpetua.’ It is now blessed with an excellent com 
stitution ; may it last for ever! 

This powerful monarchy i its friendship for the 
United States, It is a friendship of the utmost importance 
to our security, and should be carefully cultivated. Britain 
has not yet well digested the lovs of its dominion over us: 
and has still at times some flattering hopes of recovering it. 
Accidents may increase those hopes, and encour: er 
ous alrempts. A breach between us and France would im 
fallibly bring the English again upon our backs: and yet we 
have some wild beasts among our countrymen, who are em 
deavoring to weaken that connexion, § 

Let us preserve our reputation, by performing our 
ments ; our credit by fulfilling our contracts ; and pol mo 
by gratitude and kindness: for we know not how soon we 
may again have occasion for all of them. 

With great and sincere esteem, 
I have the honor to be, 
Rev. Sir, 
Your most obedient and 
Most humble servant, 
B. Fravsrm. 





Passy, May 12th, 1784. 


THE WHISTLE. 
A True Story—Written to his Nephew. 

WueEwn I was a child, at seven years old, my friends, on 
holiday, filled my pockets with coppers I went direcy 0 
a shop where they sold toys for children ; and, being che 
with the sound of a whistle, that I met by the way in the 
hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered him all my money 
for one. I then came home, and went whistling all over the 
house, much pleased with my whistle, but disturbing all the 
family. My brothers, and sisters, and cousins, underst 


as much for it as it was oe hey me br mind 
things T might have bought with the rest of my | ; 
ea they faughed at me so much for my folly, that I cried 
jon, and the reflection gave me more chagrin than the 
histle gave me pleasure. 
” Phin bowever, wes afterward of use to me, the impression 
continuing on my mind; so that often, when I was tempted 
to buy some unnecessary thing, I said to myself, Don’t give 
too much for the whistle; and so I saved my money. 
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came i observed the be cured, when those who have i convinced of its bad name, , I shall leave behind me ; and tell 
et en aipligseuy-aungyae cock en thar Geicty ; I bope this Unto edmanition may be peg ba Of aptrapen orp ony ' pw 
much for the whistle. Sania to Son espe comenene ene Set ipa edb Ay Behe de 
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is virtue, and perhaps his friends, to it, I have said to 
Sl, This mon give to much for Ns whale 
When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly em- 
ing hunself in political bustles, neglecting his own affairs, 
ruining them by that neglect; He pays, indeed, says I, 

too much for his whistle. t 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of comfortable 
limng, all the pleasure of doing good to others, all the esteem 
of his fellow-citizens, and the joys of benevolent friendship, 
for the sake of accumulating wealth; Poor man, says I, you 
do indeed pay too much for your whistle. 

When f meet a man of pleasure, sacrificing every laudable 
imorovement of the mind, or of his fortune, to mere corporeal 
sensations ; J man, says I, you are providing pain 
fn yourenlf inciend of pleasure: you give too much for your 


whistle. 
If I see une fond of fine clothes, fine furniture, fine equi- 
, all above his fortune, for which he contracts debts, and 
his career in prison; Alas, says I, he has paid dear, very 
dear, for his whistle. ; 
When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl, married to 
anill-natured brute of a husband; What a pity it is, says I, 
that she has paid so much for a whistle. 


{n short, I conceived that great part of the miseries of man- 
kind were brought > re them by the false estimates they had 
things, and by their giving too much for 


made of the value 


A PETITION 
To those who have the Superintendency of Education. 

I appress myself to all the friends of youth, and conjure 
them to direct their compassionate regards to my unhappy 
fate, in order to remove the prejudices of which I am the vic- 
‘im. There are twin sisters of us: and the two eyes of man 
Jonot more resemble, nor are capable of being upon better 
terms with each other than my sister and myself, were it not 
for the partiality of our parents, who made the most injurious 
distinctions between us. From my infancy, I have been led 
‘oconsider my sister as a being of more elevated rank. I 
was suffered to grow "P without the least instruction, while 
nothin, aoe spared in her education, She had masters to 
each her writing, drawing, music, and other accomplish- 
nents ; but if, by chance, i touched a pencil, a pen, or a 
wedle, I was bitterly rebuked ; and more than once I have 
een beaten for being awkward, and wanting a graceful man- 
am, It is true, my sister associated me with her upon some 
secasions ; but she always made a point of taking the lead, 
calling upon me only from necessity, or to figure by her side. 

But conceive not, Sirs, that my complaints are instigated 
merely by vanity—No; my uneasiness is occasioned by an 
object much more serious. It is the practice in our family, 
that the whole business of a jor its subsistence falls 
upon my sister and myself. If any indisposition should attack 
my sister —and [ mention it in confidence upon this occasion, 
that she is subject to the gout, the rheumatism, and cramp, 
without making mention of other accidents—what would be 

fate of our poor family? Must not the regret of our pa- 
rents be excessive, at having placed so great a difference be- 
tween sisters who are so perfectly equal? Alas! we must 
perish from distress : for it would not be in my power even to 
scrawl ee tition for relief, having been obliged to 
employ the hand of another in transcribing the request which 
Thave now the honor to prefer to you. 
_ Condescend, Sins, to make my parents sensible of the in- 
justice of an exclusive tenderness, and of the necessity of dis- 
tributing their care and affection among all their children 
equally. 1 am, with profound respect, 

Sirs, Your obedient servant, 
Tue Lert Hanp. 





HANDSOME AND DEFORMED LEG. 
THERE are two sorts of people in the world, who, with 
= degrees of health and wealth, and the other comforts of 
e, 


become, the one happy, and the other miserable. This | 
arises very much from the different views in which they con- | 


aider things, persons, and events ; and the effect of those diffe- 
rentviews upon their own minds, In whatever situation mencan 
be placed, they may find conveniences and i iences: in 
ver company, they may find persons and conversation 
more or less pleasing : at whatever table, they may meet with 
meats and drinks of better and worse taste, dishes better and 
worse dressed : in whatever climate, they will find good and bad 
weather ; under whatever government, they wiil find good and 
bad laws, and good and bad administration of those laws : in 
whatever poem, or work of genius, they may see faults and 
beauties : in almost every face, and every person, they may 
discover fine features po defects, good and bad qualities. 











Under these circumstances, the two sorts of people above- | 


mentioned fix their attention; those who are disposed to be 


on the conveniences of things, the pleasant parts of con- | 


Veraation, the well-dressed dishes, the goodness of the wines, 
the fine weather, &c. and enjoy all with cheerfulness. Those 
who are to be unhappy, think and speak only of the contra- 
res, Hence they are continually di d th Ives, 
and, by their remarks, sour the pleasures of society ; offend 





lly many people, and make themselves every where | 
If this 4 


able. turn of mind was founded in nature, 
such unhappy persons would be the more to be pitied. But 
8 the disposition to criticise, and to be disgusted, is, perhaps, 
taken up originally by imitation, and is, unawares, grown into 
ahabit, whiah, at present strong, may nevertheless 











with 
what is pleasing, without fretting themselves or others about 
the pot mo is good for others to avoid an i 
with them, which is always disagreeable, and sometimes very 
inconvenient, especially when one finds one’s self entangled 
-- ,- ~ eilosophical f iend of mi fi 

no rie’ mine was grown, from ex- 
perience, very cautious in this particular, and carefully 
avoided any intimacy with such people, He had, like other 
philosophers, a r to show him the heat of the 
weather ; and a barometer to mark when it was likely to 
prove good or bad ; but there being no instrument invented 
to discover, at first sight, this unpleasing disposition in a 
person, he, for that purpose, made use ot his legs ; one of 
which was ly handsome ; the other, by some acci- 
dent, crooked and deformed. If a stranger, at first interview, 
regarded his “ey leg more than his handsome one, he 
doubted him. he spoke of it, and took no notice of the 





CONVERSATION OF A COMPANY OF EPHEMERZ ; 
With the Soliloquy of one advanced in Age. 
TO MADAME BRILLIANT, 


You may remember, my dear friend, that when we lately 
spent that happy day, in the delightful garden and sweet so- 
ciety of the Moulin Joly, I stopt a little in one of our walks, 
and staid some time behind the rm ey We had been 
shown numberiless skeletons of a kind of little fly, called an 
Ephemere, whose successive generations, we were told, were 
bred and expired within theday. I happened to see a living 
company of them on a leaf, who appeared to be engaged in 
conversation, You know I understand all the mferior animal 
tongues ; my too great application to the study of them is the 
best excuse I can give for rr a ne Ihave made so 

our charming e. I listened thr curiosity to 
Seoomee of + does or creatures ; but as they, in cheie na- 
tional vivacity, spoke three or four together, I could make 
but little of their conversation. I found, however, by some 
broken expressions that I heard now and then, they were 


disputing warmly on the merit of two foreign musicians, one 
a cousin, the other a muscheto; in which e they spent 
their time, i diess of the shortness of their | 





ra as reg’ 
life as if they had been sure of ving amonth. Happy peo- 
ple thought I, you live certainly under a wise, just, and mild 
government, since you have no public grievances to complain 
of, nor any other subject of contention but the perfections 
or imperfections of foreign music. I turned my 


amused with his solilo- 





ad from | 
them to an old gray-headed one, who was single on another | 
| leaf, and talking to himself. i 
| quy, [ put it down in writing, in hopes it will likewise amuse 


wor 
ineoh otha tats Soe ee 

'o me, eager its, no pleasures now 
remain, but the reflection of & life. i i 


known among men ; for its 


that is more innocent ; 
and the fi piece, written with a view to correct 
(among a few young friends) some little im ieties in the 
ractice of it, shows, at the same time, that it may, in its ef. 
jects on the mind, be not merely innocent, but ous 
tothe vanquished as well as the victor. 

The of chess is not merely an idle amusement. Se- 
veral very valuable qualities of the mind, useful in the course 
of human life, are to be acquired or « i by it, so as 
~ hneeste hapiie-senyreniehenantionss fe pine a kind 

chess, in which we have points to gain, and competitors or 
adversaries to contend with, and in which there is a vast 
variety of good and ill events, that are, in sume degree, the 
effects of prudence or the want of it. By playing at chess 
then, we learn, fess } . 

I. Foresight, which looks a little into futurity, considers 
the consequences that may attend an action : for it is conti- 
nually occurring to the player, ‘IfI move this what 
will be the advantage of my new situation? W hat use cen 
my adversary make te annoy me? Whatother moves 
can I make to s t al to defend myself from his 

% 


attacks 7 

IT. Ci i which surveys the whole chess-board, 
or scene of action, the vena of the steered po and ~ 
tuations, the dangers they are respectiv to, t 
several possibilities of thelr aiding each other, the probabili- 
ties that the adversary may make this or that move, and at- 
tack this or the other piece, and what different means can be 
used to avoid his stroke, or turn its inst him. 

III. Caution, not to make our moves too hasty. This 
habit is best acquired by observing strictly the laws of the 
game, such as, ‘If you touch a piece, you must move it 
somewhere ; if oat de a. you must let it stand ; and 
it is therefore that these rules should be observed ; 
as the game more becomes the image of human life, and par- 
ticularly of war; in which, if you have incautiously put 
yourself into a bad and dangerous position, you cannot ob- 
tain your enemy’s leave to re troops, and place 
them more securely, but you must all the consequences 
of your rashness. : . 

And, lastly, we learn by chess the habit of not being dis- 
couraged by present bad 's in the state of owr affairs, 
the habit of hoping for © ‘avorable change, and that of perse~ 
vering in the search of resources. The game is sofull of events, 
there is such a variety of turns in it, the fortune of it is sc 
subject to sudden vicissitudes, and one so frequently, after 
long contemplation, discovers the means of extricating one’s 
self from a supposed insurmountable di » that one is 
encouraged to continue the contest to the lest, in hope of 
victory by our own skill, or at least of giving a stale mate, 
by the negligence of our adversary. And whoever consi- 
ders, what in chess he often sees of, that particul 











her to whom I am so much indebted for the most pleasing 
of all » her delici pany and } ly 
harmony. 


our race, who tived and flourished long before my time, that 
this vast world, the Moulin Joly, could not itself subsist 
more than eighteen hours : [ think there was some 
foundation for that opinion ; since, by the apparent motion of 
the great luminary, that gives light to all nature, and which 
in my time has evidently declined considerably towards the 


ocean at the end of the earth, it must then finish its course, | 
be extinguished in the waters that surround us, and leave the | 


world in cold and darkness necessarily producing universal 
death and destruction. 1 have lived seven of those hours : a 
great age, being no less than 420 minutes of time! How 
very few of us continue so long? Ihave seen generations 
born, fluurish, and expire. My present friends are the chil- 
dren and ygrand-children of the friends of my youth, who are 


now, alas, no more! and I must soon follow them ; for, by | 


the common course of nature, though still in health, I can- 
not expect to live abave seven or eight minutes longer. 


What now avails all my toil and labor in amassing honey- | 
! ena wy oe What my poli- | 
' 


dew on this leaf, which 
tica! struggles 1 have been in, for the good of my com- 


patriot inhabitants of this or my phi studies for | 
the benefit of our race in general : sf in plies what can 

mers will | 
in a course of minutes become corrupt, like those of other | 


laws do without morals ?) our present race of 


and older bushes, and consequently as wretched! And in 
phil y how small our Alas! art is long, and 
eis : 


' will learn not to be too mueh discouraged by 
y | cess of his adversary, nor to despair of final good 
‘ It was,’ says he, ‘ the opinion of learned philosophers of | 





My friends would comfort me with the idea of | 


pieces of success are ty a oe ere ee —— 


present suc- 
fortune, 
upon every little check he receives in the pursuit of it. 

That we may, therefore, be induced more frequently to 
choose this beneficial amusement, in preference to others, 
which are not attended with the same advantages, every cir- 
cumstance which may increase the pleasure of it should be 
regarded; and every action or word that is unfaw, disre- 
spectful, or that in any way may ve uneasiness, should be 
avoided, as contrary to the im e intention of both the 
players, which is to the time agreeably. _ 

Therefore, first, Ifit is agreed to play according to the strict 
rules; then those rules are to be exactlv observed by both 
parties, and should not be insisted on for one side, while de- 
viated from by the other—for this is not equitable. 


If out of a difficulty, or to gain an adv: . There 
Zan be no pleasure in playing with a perova once detected i 


not to 
You 


or your 
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Fifthly, You ought not to endeavor to amuse and deceive 
ad 'y, by p ding to have made bad moves, and 
saying that you have now lost the , in order to make 
him secure and careless, and inattentive to your schemes , for 
this is fraud and deceit, not skill in the game. 

Sixthly, You must not, when you have gained a victory, 
use any triumphing or insulting expression, nor show too much 
oe ; but endeavor to console your adversary, and make 

im less dissatisfied with himself, by every kind of civil ex- 
pression that may be used with truth : such as, ‘ You under- 
stand the game better than I, but you are alittle inattentive ; 
or, you play too fast; or, you had the best of the game, but 
something happened to divert your thoughts, and that turned 
x pte fire hile others play, observe 

» area tator while ’ 
the most porfoot silence. Por if you give advice, yn offend 
both parties ; him against whom you gave it, because it may 
cause the loss of his . him, in whose favor you 
give it, because, though it be good, and he follows it, he loses 
the pleasure he might have had, if you hed permitted him to 
think until it had occurred to himself. Even after a move, or 
moves, you must not, by replacing the pieces, show how it 
might have been placed better ; for that displeases, and — 
occasion disputes and doubts about their true situation. All 
talking to the players lessens or diverts their attention, and is 
therefore unpleasing. Nor should you give the least hint to 








ou 
G unskiifulness or inattention ; but point out tohim kindly, 
unsupported ; that b 
B his 
the unfairness above forbidd 





Inseribed to Miss * **, 


BEING WRITTEN AT HER REQUEST. 

As a great part of our life is spent in sleep, during which 
we Soueenneianen pleasing ote i vainfu ms 
it becomes of some consequence to obtain the one kind, and 
avoid the other ; for whether real or imaginary, pain is pain, 
and pleasure is pleasure. If we can sleep without dream- 
ing, it is well that painful dreams are avoided. If, while 
we sleep, we can have any pleasing dreams, it is, as the 
a say, tant gagné,so much added to the pleasure of 

le. 





To this end it is, in the first place, necessary to be careful 
in preserving health, by due exercise and great temperance ; 
for, in sickness, the imagination is disturbed; and disagree- 
able, sometimes terrible, ideas are apt to present themselves. 
Exercise should precede meals, not immediately follow them : 
the first promotes, the latter, unless moderate, obstructs di- 
gestion, If after exercise we feed sparingly, the digestion 
will be easy and good, the hody lightsome, the temper cheer- 
ful, and all the animal functions performed agreeably. Sleep, 
when it follows, will be natural and_ cetmeend. While in- 
dolence, with full feeding, occasions night-mares and horrors 
inexpressible: we fall from precipices, are assaulted by wild 
beasts, murderers, and demons, and experience every variety 
of distress. Observe, however, that the quantities of food and 
exercise are relative things; those who move much may, and in- 
deed ought, to eatmore: those who use little exercise, should 
eat little, In general, mankind, since the improvement of 
cookery, eat about twice as much as nature requires. Sup- 

are not bad, if we have not dined ; but restless nights 
naturally follow hearty suppers, after full dinners. Indeed, 
as there is a difference in constitutions, some rest well after 
these meals ; it costs them only a frightful dream and an apo- 
plexy, after which they sleep till doomsday. Nothing is more 
common in the newspapers, than instances of people, who, 
after eating a hearty supper, are found dead a-bed in the 
— 
Another means of preserving health, to be attended to, is 
the having a constant supply of fresh air in your bed-chamber. 
It has been a great mistake, the sleeping in rooms exactly 
closed, and in beds surrounded by curtains. No outward air, 
that may come in to you, is so unwhol as the unchang 
ed air, often breathed, of a close chamber. As boiling water 
does not grow hotter by longer boiling, if the particles that re- 
ceive ro heat can escape; so living bodies do not pu- 
trify, if the particles, as fast as they become putrid, can be 
thrown off. Nature expels them by the pores of the skin and 
lungs, and in a free open air, they are carried off ; but, in a 
close room, we receive them again and again, though they 
become more and more corrupt. A number of persons 
crowded into a small room, thus spoil the air in a few minutes, 
and even render it mortal, as in the Black Hole at Calcutta. 
Asingle person is said only to spoil a gallon of air per minute, 
and therefore requires a longer time to spoil a Genbeta: 
but it is done, however, in proportion, and many putrid disor- 
ders have hence their origin. It is recorded of Methusalem, 
who being the longest liver, may be supposed to have best 
—— his health, that he slept always in the open air; 
when he had lived five hundred years, an angel said to 
him, ‘ Arise, Methusalem, and build thee a house, for thou 








shalt live yet five hundred years longer’ But Methusalem 
answered and said; ‘If I'am to live but five hundred years 
wm th Anrep Rar odor ppd sete he 
in air as [ have been used to do.’ Physicians, after 
contended that the sick should not be i 


health, and that we may then be cured of the aérophobia 
that at present distresses weak minds, and makes them 
choose to be stifled and poisoned, rather than leave open 
the window of a bed-chamber, or put down the glass of a 
coach. 

Confined air, when saturated with perspirable matter,* will 
not receive more ; and that matter must remain inour bodies, 
and occasion diseases: but it gives some previous notice of 
its being about to be hurtful, by producing certain uneasiness, 
slight indeed at first, such as, with — to the lungs, is a 
trifling sensation, and to the pores of the skin a kind of rest- 
lessness which is difficult to describe, and few that feel it 
know the cause of it, But we may recollect, that sometimes, 
on waking in the night, we have, if warmly covered, found it 
difficult to sleep again. We turn often, without finding re- 
pose in any position. This fidgettiness, to use a vulgar ex- 
pression for want of a better, is occasioned wholly by an un- 
easiness in the skin, owing to the retention of the persp 
ble matter—the bed-clothes having received their quantity, 
and being saturated, refusing to take any more. To become 
sensible of this by an experiment, let a person keep his posi- 
tion in the bed, but throw off the bed-clothes, and suffer fresh 
air to approach the uncovered of his body ; he will then 
feel that part suddenly refreshed ; for the air will ney 
relieve the skin, by receiving, licking up, and carrying off, 
the load of perspirable matter that incommoded it. or every 

ion of cool air that approaches the warm skin, in receiv- 
Ing its part of that vapor, receives therewith a degree of heat 
that rarifies and renders it lighter, when it will be pushed 
away, with its burden, by cooler and therefore heavier fresh 
air ; which, for.a moment, supplies its place, and then, being 
likewise changed and warmed, gives way to a succeeding 
quantity. This is the order of nature, to prevent animals be- 
ing infected by their own perspiration. He will now be sen- 
sible of the difference between the part exposed to the air, 
and that which, remaining sunk in the bed, denies the air ac- 
cess: for this part now manifests its uneasiness more distinct- 
ly by the comparison, and the seat of the uneasiness is more 
plainly perceived, than when the whole surface of the body 
was affected by it. 

Here thenis one great and general cause of unpleasing 
dreams, For when the body is uneasy, the mind will be dis- 
turbed by it, and disagreeable ideas of various kinds will, in 
sleep, be the natural consequences. The remedies, preven- 
tative and curative, follow: 

1. By eating moderately (as before advised for health’s 
sake) less irable matter is p d in a given time; 
hence the bed-clothes receive it longer before they are satu- 
rated; and we may, therefore, sleep longer, before we are 
made uneasy by their refusing to receive any more. 

2. By using thinner and more porous bed-clothes, which 
will suffer the perspirable matter more easily to pass through 
them, we are less ncommoded, such being longer tolerable. 

3. When you are d is , and 
you cannot easily sleep again, get out of bed, beat up and 
turn your pillow, shake the bed-clothes well, with at least 
twenty shakes, then throw the bed open, and leave it tu cool ; 
in the meanwhile, continuing undrest, walk about your cham- 
ber, till your skin has had time to discharge its load, which it 
will do sooner as the air may be drier and colder. "When 

‘ou begin to feel the cold air unpleasant, then return to so 

d; and you will soon fall asleep, and your sleep will be 
sweet and pleasant. All the scenes presented to your fancy 
will be of the pleasing kind. I am often as agreeably enter- 
tained with them, as by the scenery of an opera. If you 
happen to be too indolent to get out of bed, you may, instead 
of it, lift up your bed-clothes with one arm and leg, so as to 
draw in a good deal of fresh air, and by letting them fall, force 
it out again; this, repeated twenty times, will so clear them 
of the perspirable matter they have imbibed, as to permit 
your sleeping well for some time afterward. But this latter 
method is not equal to the former. 

Those who do not love trouble, and can afford to have two 
beds, will find great luxury in rising, when they wake ina hot 
bed, and going intothe cool one. Such shifting of beds would 
also be of great service to persons ill of a fever, as it refreshes 
and frequently procures sleep. A very large bed, that will 
admit a removal so distant from the first situation as to be 
cool and sweet, may in a degree answer the same end. 

One or two observations more will conclude this little piece. 
Care must be taken, when you lie down, to dispose your pil- 
low so as to suit your manner of placing your head, and to 
be perfectly easy; then place your limbs so as not to bear in- 
conveniently hard upon one another; as for instance, the 
joints of your ancles: for though a bad position may at first 
give but litle pain, and be hardly noticed, yet a continuance 
will render it less tolerable, and the uneasiness may come on 
you while you are asleep, and disturb your imagination. 

These are the rules of the art. But though they will ge- 
nerally prove effectual in producing the end intended, there 
is a case in which the most punctual observance of them will 
be totally fruitless. I not mention the case to you, my dear 
friend: but my account of the art would be imperfect without 
it, The case is, when the person who desires to have the 














* What physicians call the perspirable matter, is that vapor 
which passes off from our bodies, from the lungs, and through 
the pores of the skin. The quantity of this is said to be five 
eighths of what we eat. ' 





pleasant dreams has not taken care to preserve, what ij 
cessary, above al) things, , = 
A Goon Conscience, 





ADVICE TO A YOUNG TRADESMAN, 
Written anno 1748. 
TO MY FRIEND, A. B. 
As you have desired it of me, I write the following hin 
bao been of service to me, and may, if rote 4 be a aan 

REMEMBER that time is money. He that can earn ten 
shilli er by his labor, and goes abroad, or sits idle one 
half of that jay, though he spends but sixpence during his 
diversion or idlensss, ought not to reckon that the only ew 

; he has really spent, or rather thrown away, five shih 
besides. 
emember that credit is money. If a man lets his 
lie in my hands afier it is due, he gives me the interest, or so 
much as I can make of it during that time. This amounts 
to a considerable sum where a man has good and large cre. 
dit, and makes good use of it. 

Remember that money is of a prolific generating nature, 
Money can beget money, and its offspring can beget more, 
and soon. Five shillings turned is six; turned again itis 
seven and threepence: and so on till it becomes oteshis 
pounds. The more there is of it, the more it produces every 
turning, 8o that the profits rise quicker and quicker. He that 
kills a breeding sow, destroys all her offspring to the thou. 
sandth generation. He that murders a crown, destroys all 
that it might have produced, even scores of pounds, 

Remember that six pounds a year is but a groat a day, 
For this little sum (which may be daily wasted either in time 
or expense, unperceived) @ man of credit may, on his own 
security, have the constant possession and use of a hundred 
pounds. So much in stock, briskly turned by an industrious 
man, prod reat advant 

Remember this saying: ‘The a paymaster is lord of 
another man’s purse. He that is known to pay punct 
and exactly to the time he promises, rom at any time, 
on any occasion, raise all the money his friends can spare, 
This is sometimes of great use. After industry and frugal 
ty, nothing contributes more to the raising of a young man ia 
the world, than punctuality and justice in all his ae 
therefore never keep borrowed money an hour beyond 
time you promised, lest a disappointment shut up your friend's 
purse for ever. . 

The most trifling actions that affect a man’s credit are to 
be regarded. The sound of your hammer at five in the mom- 
ing, or nine at night, heard by a creditor, makes him easy six 
months longer ; but if he sees you at a billiard table, or hears 

‘our voice at a tavern, when you should be at work, he sends 
for his money the next day ; demands it before he can receive 
it in a lump. 

It shows, besides, that you are mindful of what you owe: 
it makes you appear a careful as well as an honest man, and 
that still increases your credit. 

Beware of — all your own that you possess, and of 
living accordingly. {t is a mistake that many people who 
have credit fall into. To prevent this, keep an exact account, 
for some time, both of your expenses and your income, If 
you take the pains at first 10 mention particulars, it will have 
this good effect; you will discover how wonderfully small tri- 
fling expenses mount up to large sums, and will discern what 
might have been, and may forthe future be saved, without 
occasioning any great inconvenience. ; 

In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, is as plain as 
the way to market. It depends chiefly on two words, indus 
try and frugality ; that is, waste neither time nor money, but 
make the best use of both. Without industry and frugality 
nothing will do, and with them every thing. He that gets 
he can honestly, and saves all he gets pyro expenses 
excepted), will certainly become rich—if that Being, who 
governs the world, to whom all should look for a a 
their honest endeavors, doth not in his wise providence 
wise determine. 





Ay O_p TrapesMas. 





NECESSARY HINTS TO THOSE THAT WOULD 
. BE RICH. 


WRITTEN ANNO 1736, 
Tue use of money is all the advantage there is m having 


money. 

For six pounds a-year you may have the use of one hun 
dred atmo provided you are a man of known prudence and 
honesty. 

He that spends a groat a-day idly, spends idly above six 
pounds a-year, which is the price for the use of one hundred 
pounds. 

He that wastes idly a groat’s worth of his time per day, one 
day with another, wastes the privilege of using one h 
pounds each day. 

He that idly loses five shillings worth of time, loses five 
shillings, and might as prudently throw five shillings into the 


sea. 

He that loses five shillings, not only loses that sum, but all 
the advantages that might be made by turning it in dealing; 
which, by the time that a young man becomes old, will amount 
to a considerable sum of money. 

Again, he that sells upon credit, asks a price for what he 
sells equivalent to the principal and interest of his —— 
the time he is to be kept out of it; therefore, he that 
upon credit, pays interest for what he buys ; and he that a 
ready money, might let that money out to use; so that 





that possesses any thing he has bought, pays interest for the 
use of it. 
Yet, in buying goods, it is best to pay ready money, be 
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cause, he tnat sells upon credit, expects to lose five per cent. 
bad debts ; therefore he charges, on all he sells upon cre= 
an advance that shall make up that deficiency, 
‘Those who pay for what they buy upon credit, pay their 
share of this advance. 
He that pays ready money, escapes, or may escape that 


A penny sav’d is twopence clear ; 
A pin a day ’s a groat a year. 





THE WAY TO MAKE MONEY PLENTY IN EVERY 
MAN'S POCKET, 

Ar this time, when the general complaint is that—‘ money 
isscarce,’ it will be an act of kindness to inform the money- 
jess now they may reinforce their pockets. I will acquaint 
them with the true secret of money-catching—the certain way 
wfill empty purses—and how to keep them always full, Two 

rules, well observed, will do the business, 
irst, Let honesty and industry be thy constant compa- 


nions ; and, - 
Secondly, Spend one penny less than thy clear gains. 
Then shail thy hide-bound pocket soon begin to thrive, and 
will never again crv with the empty belly-ache: neither will 
creditors insult thee, nor want oppress, nor hunger bite, nor 
mkedness freeze thee. The whole ne see shine 
brighter, and pleasure spring up in every corner of thy heart. 
Now, therefore, embrace these rules and be happy. Banish 
the bleak winds of sorrow from thy mind, and live indepen- 
dent. Then shalt thou be a man, and not hide thy face at 
the approach of the rich, nor suffer the pain of feeling little 
when the sons of fortune walk at thy right hand; for inde- 
pendency, whether with little or much, is good fortune, and 
_ thee on even ground with the proudest of the golden 
. Oh, then, be wise, and let industry walk with thee in 
the morning, and attend thee until thou reachest the evenin, 
hour for rest. Let honesty be as the breath of thy soul, an 
never furget to have a penny, when all thy expenses are enu- 
werated and paid; then shalt thon reach the point of happi- 
ness, and independence shall be thy shield and buckler thy 
helmet and crown ; then shall thy soul walk upright, nor stoop 
tothe silker. wretch because he hath riches, nor pocket an 
abuse because the hand which offers it wears a ring set with 





AN ECONOMICAL PROJECT. 
Atanslation of this Letter appeared in one of the daily papers 
of Paris about the year 1784. The following is the original 
piece, with sume a*ditions and corrections mace by the Author. 
To the Authors of the Journal. 
MESSIEURS, 

You often entertain us with accounts of new discoveries. 
Permit me to communicate to the public, through your paper, 
one that has lately been made by myself, and which I con- 
ceive may be of great utility. 

Iwas the other evening in a grand company, where the 
new a 4 of Messrs. Quinquet and Lange was introduced, 
tnd much admired for its splendor ;‘but a general inquiry was 
made, whether the oil it consumed was not in proportion to 
the light it afforded, in which case there would S no saving 
inthe use of it, No one present could satisfy us in that point, 
which all agreed ought to be known, it being a very desirable 
thing to lessen, if possible, the expense of lighting our apart- 
ments, when every other article of family expense was so 
much augmented. 

I was pleased to see this general concern for economy, for 
Llove economy exceedingly. 

I went home, and to bed, three or four hours after midnight, 
with my head full of the subject. An accidental sudden 
noise waked me about six in the morning, when I was sur~ 

ised to find my room filled with hght; and I imagined at 

that a number of those lamps had been brought into it : 
but, rubbing my eyes, I perceived the light came in at the 
windows, I got up and looked out to see what might be the 
cecasion of it, when [ saw the sun just rising above the ho- 
tion, from whence he poured his rays plentifully into m 
chamber, my domestic having segignatly omitted the preced- 
mg evening to close the shutters, 
looked at my watch, which goes very well, and found 
that it was about six o’clock; and still thinking it something 
extraordinary that the sun should rise so early, I looked into 
the almanack, where I found it to be the hour given for his 
rismg on thatday. I looked forward too, and found he was 
to rise still earlier every day till towards the end of June ; and 
hat at no time in the year he retarded his rising so long as 
till eight o’clock. Your readers, who with me have never 
seen any signs of sunshine before noon, and seldom regard 
the astronomical part of the almanack, will be as much as- 
tonisned as [ was, when they hear of bis rising so early ; and 
especially when I assure them, that he gives light as soon as 
he rises, I am convinced of this. I am certain of my fact. 
One cannot be more certain of any fact. I saw it with my 
own eyes. And having repeated this observation the three 
wing mornings, I found always precisely the same result. 

Yet it so happens, that when T speak of this discovery to 
others, I can easily perceive by their countenances, though 
they forbear expressing it in words, that they do not quite be~ 

me. One, indeed, who is a learned natural philosopher, 
bas assured me, that [ must certainly be mistaken as to the 
Circumstance of the light coming into my room ; for it being 
Well known, as he says, that there could be no light abroad at 
that hour, it follows that none could euter from without ; and 
that of consequence, my windows being accidentally left open, 
instead of letting in the light, had only served to let out the 

ness: and he used many ingenious arguments to show 
me how [ might, by that means, have been deceived. I own 
that he puzzled me a little, but he did not satisfy me ; and the 








subsequent observations I made as above mentioned, confirm- 
ed me in my first opinion, 

This event has given rise, in my mind, to several serious. 
and important reticctions. I considered that, if L had not 
been awakened so early in the morning, I should have slept 
six hours longer by the light of the sun, and in exchange have 
lived six hours the following night by candle-light; and the 
latter being a much more expensive light than the former, my 
love of economy induced me to muster up what little arith- 
metic I was master of, and to make some calculations, which 
I shall give you, after observing, that utility is, in my opinion, 
the test of value in matters of invention, and that a discove- 
ry which can be applied to no use, or is not good for some- 

ing, is good for ating, 

I took for the basis of my calculation the supposition, that 
there are 100,000 families in Paris, and that these families 
consume in the night half a pound of bougies, or candies, per 
hour. I think this is a moderate allowance, taking one faini~ 
ly with another ; for though I believe some consume less, I 
know that many consume a great deal more. Then estimat- 
ing seven hours per day, as t i uantity t the 
time of the sun’s rising aud ours, he rising during the six fol- 
lowing months from six to eight hours before noon, and there 
being seven hours of course per night in which we burn can- 
dies, the account will stand thus :— 

In the six months between the twentieth of March and the 

twentieth of September, there are Nights . 183 
Hour of each night in which we burn candles , 7 
Multiplication gives for the total number of hours 1,281 
These 1,281 hours multiplied by 100,000, the 

number of inhabitants given . . « « « 128,100,000 
One hundred and twenty-eight millions and one 

hundred thousand hours, spent at Paris by can- 

dle-light, which at half a pound of wax and 
tallow per hour, gives the weight of : 
= millions and fifty thousand of pounds, 
which, estimating the whole at the medium 
price of thirty sols the pound, makes the sum 
of ninety-six millions and seventy-five thou- 
sand livres tournois. . ee - 96,075,000 


An immense sum! that the city of Paris might save every 
year by the economy of using sunshine instead of candles. 

If it should be said, that people are apt to be obstinately 

ttached to old . ee it will be difficult to induce 
them to rise before noon, consequently my discovery can be 
of little use; L answer, Nil desperandum. I believe all who 
have common sense, as soon as they have learnt from this 
paper, that it is day-light when the sun rises, will contrive to 
rise with him; and, to compel the rest, [ would propose the 
following regulation : 

First. Let a tax be laid of a louis per window, on every 
bp that is provided with shutters to keep out the light of 
the sun, 

Second. Let the same salutary operation of police be made 
use of to prevent our burning candles, that inclined us last 
winter to be more economical in burning wood; that is, let 
 amages be placed in the shops of the wax and tallow-chand- 
ers, and no family be itted to be supplied with more 
than one pound of candles per week, 

Third. Let guards also be posted to stop all the coaches, 
&ec., that wonlt pass the streets after sunset, except those of 
physicians, surgeons, and midwives. . 

‘ourth, Every morning as soon as the sun rises, let all 
the bells in every church be set a ringing; and if that is not 
sufficient, let cannon be fired in every street, to wake the 
sluggards effectually, and make them open their eyes to see 
their true interest, 

All the difficulty will be in the first two or three days ; after 
which the reformation will be as natural and easy as the pre- 
sent irregularity ; for ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute. 
Oblige a man to rise at four in the morning, and it is more 
than probable he shall go willingly to bed at eight in the even- 
ing ; and, having had eight hours sleep, he will rise more wil- 
lingly at four the following morning. But this sum of nine- 
ty-six millions, and seventy-five thousand livres is not the 
whole of what may be saved by my economical —- You 
may observe that I have calculated upon only one half of the 
year, and much may be saved in the other, though the days 
are shorter. Besides, the immense stock of wax and tallow 
left unconsumed during the summer, will probably make can- 
dies much cheaper for the ensuing winter, and continue cheap- 
er as long as the proposed reformation shall be supported. 

For the great benefit of this discovery, thus freely commu- 
nicated bestowed by me on the public, I demand neither 
place, pension, exclusive privilege, or any other reward what- 
ever. I expect only to have the honor of it. And yet I know 
there are little envious minds who will, as usual, deny me 
this, and say, that my invention was known to the ancients, 
and perhaps they may bring passages out of the old books in 
proof of it, I wil! not dispute with these people that the an- 
cients knew not the sun would rise at certain hours; the 
possibly had, as we have, almanacks that predicted it : but it 
does not follow from thence, that they knew he gave light as 
soon ashe rose. ‘This is what I claim as my discovery. If 
the ancients knew it, it must have been long since forgotten, 
for it certainly was unknown to the moderns, at least to the 
Parisians; which to prove, I need but use one plain simple 
argument. They are as well instructed, judicious, and pru- 
dent a people as exist any where in the world, all professing, 
like myself, to be lovers of economy; and, from the many 
heavy taxes required from them by the necessities of the 
state, have surely reason to be economical. I say, it is im- 
possible that so sensible a people, under such cireumstances, 
should have lived so long by the smoky, unwholesome, and 
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known that they might have had as much pure light of the 
sun for nothing. lam, &e. 


Aw Anonne, 


SKETCH OF AN ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
For the Consideration of the Trustees of the Philadelphia 
Academy. 


Tr is expeeted that every scholar to be admitted into this 
school, be at least able to pronounce and divide the syllables 
in reading, and to write a legible hand, None to be received 
thatare under —years of age, 

FIRST, OR LOWEST CLASS, 

Let the first class learn the English grammar rules, and at 
the same tme let particular care be taken to improve them 
in rapby. Perhaps the latter is best done by 
the scholars; two of those nearest equal in their spelling to 
be put together. Leet these strive for victory ; each pro~ 
pounding van words every day to the other to be spelled. He 
that spells truly most of the other’s words, 1s victor for that 
day ; he that is victor most days in a month to obtain a prize, 
& pretty neat book of some kind, useful in their future studies. 
This method fixes the attention of ehildr ly to the 
orthography of words, and makes them good spellers very 
early. 1tis ashame for a man to be so ignorant of this little 
art, nm his own language, as to be perpetually confounding 
words of like sound and different significauions; the con 
sciousness of which defect makes some men, otherwise of 
good learning and und ding, averse to writing even @ 








common letter. 

Let the pieces read by the scholars in this class be short ; 
such as Croxal’s fables and little stories. In giving the les 
son, let st be read to them; let the meani the difficult 
words in it be ex; to them; and let them con it over 
by themselves they are called to read to the master or 
usher ; who is to take particular care that they do not read 
too fast, and that they duly observe the stops and pauses, A 
vocabulary of the most usual difficult words might be formed 
for their use, with explanations ; and they might daily get a 
few of those words and explanations by heart, which would a 
little exercise their memories ; or at least they might write a 
number of them in a small book for that pu , which would 
help to fix the meaning of those words in their minds, and at 
the same time furnish every one with a little dictionary for 
his future use, 

THE SECOND CLASS, 

To be taught reading with attention, and with proper mo- 
dulations of the voice, ding to the i and the 
subject. . eS Pe 

Some short pieces, not exeeedi e le’ a Specta- 
tor, to be gous tin class for lessons (and some of the easier 
Spectators would be very suitable for the purpose). These 
lessons might be given every night as tasks; the scholars to 
study them against the morning. Let it then be required of 
them to give an account, first of the parts of speeeh, and cone 
struction of one or two sentences. This will oblige them to 
recur frequently to their grammar, and fix its principal rules 
in their memory. Next, of the intention of the writer, or the 
scope of the piece, the meaning of each sentence, and of 
every uncommon word. This would early acquaint them with 
the meaning and force of words, and give them that most ne= 
cessary habit of reading with attention. 

The master then to read the piece with the proper modu. 
lations, of voice, due emphasis, and suitable action, where 


action is required ; and put the youth on imitating his mane 





oo) 


ner. 

Where the author has used an expression not the best, let 
it be pointed out; and let his beauties be particularly re+ 
marked to the youth, 

Let the lessons for reading be varied, that the youth may 
be made acquainted with good styles of all kinds in prose and 
verse, and the proper manner of reading each ki 
times a well-told story, a piece of a sermon, a general’s 
speech to his soldiers, a speech in a tragedy, some part of a 
comedy, an ode, a satire, a letter, blank verse, Hudibrastie, 
heroic, &c. But let such lessons be chosen for reading, as 
contain some useful instruction, whereby the understanding 
or morals of the youth may at the same time be improved. 

It is required that they should first study and understand 
the lessons, before they are put upon reading them properly ; 
to which end each boy should have an English Dictionary to 
help him over difficulties, When our boys read English to 
us, we are apt to imagine they understand what they read, 
because we Fs and because, it is their mother tongue. But 
they often read as parrots speak, knowing little or nothing of 
the meaning. And it is impossible a reader should give the 
due modulation to his voice, and pronounce properly, unless 
his understanding goes before his tongue, and makes him 
master of the sentiment. Accnstoming boys to read aloud 
what they do not first understand, is the cause of those even 
set tones so common among readers, which, when they have 
once got a habit of using, they find so difficult to correct ; by 
which means, among fifty readers we scarcely find a good 
one. For want of good reading, pieces published with a view 
to influence the minds of men, for their own or the public 
benefit, lose half their foree. Were there but one good reader 
in a neighborhood, a public orator might be heard throughout 
a nation with the same advantages, and have the same effect 

upon his audience as if they stood within the reach of his 
voice, 
THE THIRD CIAS8S, 

To be taught speaking properly and gracefully; which is 
near akin to cadena naturally Tolowe in the stus 
dies of youth. Let the seholars of this class begin with jearn- 
ing the elements of rhetoric from some short system, so as to 


| enormously expensive light of candles, if they had really | be able to give an account of the most useful tropes and 
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figures. Let all their bad habits of speaking, all offences 
against good grammar, all corrupt or foreign accents, and all 
improper phrases be pointed out to them, Short speech 


performs best, a less valuable one to him that comes up next 
to the best; and another to the third. Commendations, en- 





from the Roman or other history, or from the parliamentary 
debates, might be got by heart, and delivered with the proper 
action, &c.—Speeches and scenes in our best tragedies and 
comedies (avoiding every thing that could injure the morals of 
youth) might likewise be got by rote, and the boys exercised 
in delivering or acting them; great care being taken to form 
their manner after the truest models, 

For their farther improvement, and a little to vary their 
studies, let them now begin to read history, after having got 
} heart a short table of the principal epochas in chronology. 

hey may begin with Rollin’s Ancient and Roman Histo- 
ries, and proceed at proper hours, as they go through the sub- 
sequent classes, with the best histories of our own nation and 
colonies. Let emulation be excited among the boys, by giv- 
ing, weekly, little prizes, or other small encouragements to 
those who are able to give the best account of what they have 
read, as to times, places, names of persons, &c. This will 
make them read with attention, and imprint the history well 
in their memories. In remarking on the history, the master 
will have fine opportunities of instilling instruction of various 
kinds, -— saproring the morals, as well as the understand- 

, of youth, 

‘he natural and mechanic history, contained in the Spec- 
tacle dela Nature, might also be begun in this class, and con- 
tinued through the subsequent classes, by other books of the 
same kind; for, nextto the knowledge of duty, this kind of 
knowledge is certainly the most useful, as well asthe most 
entertaining. The merchant may thereby be enabled better 
tound d many ities in trade ; the handicraftsman 
to improve his busi by new instr » mixtures, and 
materials, and frequently hints are given for new methods of 
improving land, that may be set on foot greatly to the advan- 
tage of a country. 








THE FOURTH CLASS, 

To be taught composition. Writing one’s own language 
well, is the eat aeceusary accomplishment after good pm 
ing. It is the writing-master’s business to take care that the 
boys make fair characters, and place them straight and even 
in the lines: but to form their style, and even to take care 
that the stops and capitals are properly disposed, is the part 
of the English master. The Ce should be put on writing 
letters to each other on any common occurrences, and on va- 
rious subjects, imaginary business, &c. containing little sto- 
ries, accounts of their late reading, what parts of authors 
please them, and why ; letters of congratulation, of compliment, 
of request, of thanks, ofr dation, of admonition, of con- 
solation, of expostulation, excuse, &c. In these they should 
be taught to express th s clearly, isely, and natu- 
rally, without affected words or high-flown phrases. All their 
letters to pass through the master’s hands, who is to point out 
the faults, advise the corrections, and commend what he finds 
right. Some of the best letters published in their own lan- 

age, as Sir William Temple’s, those of Pope and his 
riends, and some others, might be set before the youth as 
models, their beauties pointed out and explained by the mas- 
ter, the letters themselves transcribed by the scholar. 

Dr. Johnson’s Ethices Elementa, or First Principles of Mo- 
rality, may now be read by the scholars, and explained by the 
master, to laya solid foundation of virtue and piety in their 
minds. And as this class continues the reading of history, 
let them now, at proper hours, receive some farther instruction 
in chronology and in that part of geography (from the mathe- 
matical master) which is necessary to understand the maps 
and globes. They should also be acquainted with the modern 
names of the places they find mentioned in ancient writers. 
The exercises of good reading, and proper speaking, still con- 
tinued at suitable times, 

THE FIFTH CLASS. 

To improve the youth in composition, they may now, be- 
sides continuing to write letters, begin to write little essays 
in prose, and sometimes in verse; not to make them poets, 
but for this reason, that nothing acquaints a lad so speedil 
with a variety of expression, as the necessity of finding su 
words and phrases, as will suit the measure, sound, and rhyme 
of verse, and at the same time well express the sentiment. 
These essays should all pass under the master’s eye, who 
will point out their faults, and put the writer on correcting 
them. Where the judgment is not ripe enough for mong | 
new essays, let the sentiments of a Spectator be given, an 
required to be clothed in the scholar's own words; or the cir- 
cumstances of some good story: the scholar to find expres- 
sion, Let them be put sometimes on abridging a paragraph 
of a diffuse author ; sometimes on dilating or amplifying what 
is wrote more closely. And now let Dr. Johnson’s Noetica, 
or First Principles of Human Knowledge, containing a lo- 

ic, or art of reasoning, &c. be read by the youth, and the 
Fiicutties that may occur to them he explained by the mas- 
ter. ‘I'he reading of history, and the exercise of good reading 
and just speaking, still continued. 








SIXTH CLASS. 

Iw this class, besides continuing the studies of the preced- 
ing in history, rhetoric, logic, moral and natural philosophy, 
the best English authors may be read and explained; as Til- 
lotson, Milton, Locke, Addison, Pope, Swift, the higher pa- 

in the Spectator and Guardian, the best translations of 

‘omer, Virgil, and Horace, of Telemachus, Travels of Cy- 
rus, &c. 

Once a-year let there be public exercises in the hall; the 
trustees and citizens present. Then let fine gilt books be 
given as prizes to such boys as distinguish themselves, and 
excel the others in any branch of learning, making three 
degrees of comparison; giving the best prize to him that 





ag t, and advice to the rest, keeping up their hopes, 
that by industry they may excel another time. The names 
of that obtain the prize, to be yearly printed in a list. 
The hours of each day are to be divided and disposed in 
such a manner as that some classes may be with the writin 
master, improving their hands, others with the mathemati 
master, learning arithmetic, accounts, geography, use of the 
lobes, drawing, mechanics, &c. ; while the rest are in the 
English school, under the English master’s care. 
hus instructed, youth will come out of this school fitted 
for learning any business, caliing, or profession, except in 
such wherein languages are required ; and though unacquaint~ 
ed with any ancient or foreign tongue, they will be masters 
of their own, which is of more immediate and general use ; 
and withal, will have attained many other valuable accom- 
plishments; the time usually spent in acquiring those lan- 
guages, often without success, being here employed in laying 
such a foundation of knowledge and ability, as properly im- 
proved, may qualify them to pass through and execute the 
several offices of civil life, with advantage and reputation to 
themselves and country. 








ON MODERN INNOVATIONS IN THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE AND IN PRINTING. 


TO NOAH WEBSTER, JUN. ESQ, AT HARTFORD. 
Dear Sir, Philadelphia, Dec. 26, 1789. 


I RECEIVED some time since your Dissertation on the En- 
glish Language. It is an excellent work, and will be greatly 
useful in turning the thoughts of our countrymen to correct 
writing, Please to accept my thanks for it, as well as for the 

reat honor you have done me in its dedication. I ought to 
ave made this acknowledgment sooner, but much indisposi- 
tion prevented me. 

Icannot but applaud your zeal for preserving the purity of 
our language both in its expression and pronunciation, and in 
correcting the popular errors several of our states are conti- 
nually falling into with respect to both. Give me leave to 
mention some of them, though possibly they may have already 
occurred to you. I wish, however, that in some future pub- 
lication of yours, you would set a discountenancing mark up- 
on them. The first I remember, is the word improved. 
When [I left New England in the year 1723, this word had 
never been used among us, as far as I know, but in the sense 
of ameliorated or made better, except once in a very old book 
of Dr. Mather’s, entitled ‘ Remarkable Providences.’ As 
that man wrote a very obscure hand, I remember that when 
I read that word in his book, used instead of the word em- 
ployed, I conjectured that it was an error of the printer, who 

mistaken a short / in the writing for an r, anda y with 
too short a tail for a v, whereby onplaped was converted into 
im : but when I returned to Boston in 1733, I found 
this change had obtained favor, and was then become com- 
mon; for T met with it often in perusing the newspapers, 
where it frequently made an appearance rather ridiculous, 
Such, for instance, as the advertisement of a country-house, 
which had been many years improved as a tavern; and inthe 
character of a deceased country gentleman, thathe had been, 
for more than thirty years, improved as a justice of peace. 
This use of the word improve is peculiar to New England, 
and not to be met with among many other speakers of En- 
glish, either on this or on the other side of the water. 

During my late absence in France, I find that several other 
new words have been introduced into our parliamentary lan- 
guage. For example, I find a verb formed from the substan- 
tive notice. Is) not have noticed this, were it not that the 
gentleman, §c. Also another verb from the substantive ad- 
vocate: The gentleman who advocates, or who has advocated 
that motion, §c. Another from the substantive progress, the 
most awkward and abominable of the three: The committee 
having progressed, resolved to adjourn. The word opposed, 
though not a new word, I find used in a new manner, as, The 
gentlemen who are to this measure, to which I have al- 
so myself always been opposed. If you should happen to be 
of my opinion, with respect to those innovations, you will use 
your authority in reprobating them. 

he Latin language, long the vehicle used in distributing 
knowledge among the different nations of Europe, is daily 
more and more neglected ; and one of the modern tongues, viz. 
French, seems, in point of universality, to have supplied its 
place. It is spoken in all the courts of Europe ; and most of 
the literati, those even who do not speak it, have acquired a 
knowledge of it, to enable them easily to read the books that 
are written in it. This gives a considerable advantage to 
that nation, It enables its authors to inculcate and spread 
through other nations, such sentiments and opinions, on im- 
portant points, as are most conducive to its interests, or which 
may contribute to its reputation, by promoting the 
interests of mankind. It is, perhaps, owing to its being writ- 
ten in French, that Voltaire’s Treatise on Toleration has 
had so sudden and so great an effect on the bigotry of Eu- 
rope, as almost entirely to disarm it, The general use of | 
the French language has likewise a very advantageous effect 
on the — of the bookselling branch of commerce; it be- 
ing well known, that the more copies can be sold that are 
struck off from one composition of types, the profits increase 
in a much greater proportion than they doin making a greater 
number of pieces in any other kind of manufacture. And 
at present there is no capital town in Europe without a French 

kseller’s shop corresponding with Paris. Our English 
bids fair to obtain the second place. The great body of ex- 
cellent printed sermons in our language, and the freedom of 
our writings on political subjects, have induced a great num- 
ber of divines, of different sects and nations, as well as gen- 











Uemen concerned in public affairs, to study it so far at least 


astoreadit. And if we were to endeavor the facilitating ity 
progress, the study of our tongue might become much more 
general. Those who have employed some ~~ of their 
time in learning a new language, must have frequenily ob, 
served, that while their acquaintance with it was imperfect, 
difficulties, small in themselves, have operated as great ones 
in obstructing their progress. A book, for example, ill print. 
ed, or @ pronunciation in speaking not well articulated, would 
render a sentence unintelligible, which from a clear print op 
a distinct speaker would have been immediately comprehend. 
ed. If, therefore, we would have the benefit of seeing oy 
language more g lly known among mankind, ve aa 
endeavor = — — however small, that 
discourage the learning of it. it I am sorry to observe thay 
of late years, those difficulties, instead of being imini 
— been segues om 3 

n examining the Englis at were printed between 
the Restoration and ae of , ee Second, we 
may observe, that all substantives were begun with a capi 
in which we imitated our mother-tongue, theGerman. This 
was more particularly useful to those who were not well ac. 
quainted with the English, there ro pen @ prodigious 
number of our words that are both verbs and substantives, 
and spelt in the same manner, though often accented diffe. 
rently in pronunciation. This method has, by the of 
printers, of late years been entirely laid aside ; from ani 
that suppressing the capitals shows the character to 
advantage ; those letters, prominent above the line, 
ing its even, regular appearance. The effect of this change 
is so considerable, that a learned man of France, who used 
to read our books, though not perfectly acquainted with our 
language, in conversation with me on the subject of our au 
thors, attributed the poe obscurity he found in our modern 
books, compared with those of the period above mentioned, 
to a change of style for the worse in our writers ; of which 
mistake I convinced him, by marking for him each substan. 
tive with a capital, in a paragraph, which he then easily un. 
derstood, though before he could not comprehend it. ‘This 
shows the inconvenience of that pretended improvement, 

From the fondness for a uniform and even appearance of 
characters in a line, the printers have of late banished also 
the Italic types, in which words of importance to be attenaed 
to in the sense of the sentence, and words on which an em 

hasis should be put in reading, used to be printed. And 
lately another fancy has induced other printers to use the 
round s instead of the long one, which formerly served well 
to distinguish a word readily by its varied appearance, 
Certainly the omitting the prominent letter makes a line ap 
pear more even, but renders it less immediately legible, as 
the paring off all men’s noses might smooth their features, 
but would render their physiognomies less distinguishable, 
Add to all these improvements backwards, another modem 
fancy that gray printing is more beautiful than black. Hence 
the English new books are printed in so dim a character as 
to be read with difficulty by old eyes, unless in a very strong 
light, and with good glasses. Whoever compares a volume 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine printed between the years 
1731 and 1740, with one of those printed in the last ten 
years, will be convinced of the much greater degree of per 
spicuity given by black than by the gray. Lord Chester 
field pleasantly remarked this difference to Faulkner, the 
printer of the Dublin Journal, who was vainly making enco- 
miums on his own paper as the most complete of any in the 
world, ‘ But, Mr. Faulkner, says my Lord, ‘don’t you 
think it might be still farther improved, by using paper and 
ink not quite so near of a color ?’—For all these reasons I 
cannot but wish our American printers would, in their edi- 
tions, avoid these fancied improvements, and thereby render 
their works more agreeable to foreigners in Europe, to the 
great advantage of our bookselling commerce. 

Farther, to be more sensible of the advantage of clear and 
distinct printing, let us consider the assistance it affords in 
reading well aloud to an auditory. In so doing, the eye 

enerally slides forward three or four words before the voice, 
ir the sight clearly distinguishes what the coming words 
are, it gives time to order the modulation of the voice tu exe 
press them properly. But if they are obscurely printed, or 
disguised by omitting the capitals or long f’s, or otherwise, 
the reader is apt to modulate wrong ; and, finding he has 
done so, he is obliged to go back and begin the sentence 
again ; which lessens the pleasure of the hearers. This 
leads me to mention an old error in our mode of ‘pratt. 
We are sensible, that when a question is met with, in the 
reading there is a proper variation to be used im the man- 
agement of the voice: we have, therefore, a point called an 
interrogation affixed to the question, to distinguish it, But 
this is absurdly poy at its end, so that the reader does 
not discover it till he finds that he was wrongly modulating 
his voice, and is therefore obliged to begin again the sen- 
tence. To prevent this, the Spanish printers, more sensi 
bly, place an interrogation at the beginning as well as at the 
end of the question. We have another error of the same 
kind in printing plays, where something often occurs that is 
marked as spoken aside. But the word aside is placed at 
the end of the speech, when it ought to precede it, as # di- 
rection to the reader, that he may govern his voice act 
ingly. The practice of our ladies, in meeting five or six to 
gether, to form little busy parties, where each is employed 
in some useful work, while one reads to them, is so com- 
mendable in itself, that it deserves the attention of authors 
and printers to make it as pleasing as possible, both to the 
reader and hearers, 

My best wishes attend you, pene with sincere esteem, 

ig 


Your most obedient and 
Very humble servant, 


B, FRANgLIS. 
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gu ACCOUNT OF THE HIGHEST COURT OF JUDICATURE 
IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
‘THE COURT OF THE PRESS. 
Power of this court. 
Ir may receive and promulgate accusations of all kinds, 
inst all persons and characters among the citizens of the 
sate, and against all inferior courts; and may judge, sen- 
tence, and condemn to infamy, not only private individuals, 
but public bodies, &c. with or without inquiry or hearing, at 
the court’s discretion, 
Whose favor, or for whose emolument this court is established. 
In favor of about one citizen in five hundred, who, by edu- 
cation, or practice in scribbling, has acquired a tolerable 
style as to grammar and construction, so as to bear print- 
ing; or who is possessed of a press and a few types. The 
five hundredth part of the citizens have the liberty. of accus- 
ingand abusing the other four hundred and ninety-nine parts 
attheir pleasure ; or they may hire out their pens and press 
to others, for that purpose, 
Practice of this court. 
It is not governed by any of the rules of the common 
courts of law. The accused is allowed no grand jury to 
of the truth of the accusation before it is publicly 
; nor is the name of the accuser made known to him, 
nor has he an opportunity of confronting the wit 
against him, for they are kept in the dark, as in the Spanish 
court of inquisition. Nor is there any petty jury of his 
sworn to try the truth of the charges, The proceed- 
are also sometimes so rapid, that an honest good citizen 
may find himself suddenly and unexpectedly accused, and in 
the same moment judged and cond d, and pro- 
nounced against him that he is a rogue and a villain. Yet if 
an officer of this court receives the slightest check for mis- 
conduct in this his office, he claims immediately the rights 
of a free citizen by the constitution, and demands to know 











his accuser, to confront the , and have a fair trial 
by the jury of his peers, 
The foundation of its authority. 


It is said to be founded on an article in the state constitu- 
tion, which establishes the liberty of the press—a libert 
which every Pennsylvanian would fight and die for, though 
few of us, [ believe, have distinct ideas of its nature and ex- 
tent, It seems, indeed, somewhat like the liberty of the 

, that felons have, by the common law of England, be- 

conviction ; that is, to be either pressed to death or 
hanged. If by the liberty of the press, we understood mere- 
ly the liberty of discussing the propriety of public measures 
and political opinions, let us Cone as much of it as you 
please; but if it means the liberty of affronting, calumnia- 
2 defaming one another, tp for my part, own myself 

g to part with my share of it, whenever our legislators 
shall please to alter the law ; and shall cheerfully consent to 
exchange my liberty of abusing others, for the privilege of 
not being abused myself. 

By whom this court is commissioned or constituted. 


It is not by any commission from the supreme executive 
council, who might previously judge of the abilities, integri- 
ty, knowledge, &c. of the persons to be appuinted to this 
great trust, of deciding upon the characters and good fame 
of the citizens: for this court is above that council, and may 
decuse, judge, and condemn it at pleasure. Noor is it here- 

a8 is the court of dernier resort in the peerage of 
But any man who can procure pen, ink, and pa- 
, with a press, a few types, and a huge pair of blacking 
may commissionate himself, and his court is immedi- 
ately established in the plenary possession and exercise of 
its rights ; for if you make the least complaint of the judge’s 
conduct, he daubs his blacking balls in your face wherever 
meets you: and besides tearing your private character 
to splinters, marks you out for the odium of the public, as an 
enemy to the liberty of the press. 
Of the natural support of this court. 

Its support is founded in the depravity of such minds as 
have not been mended by religion, nor improved by good 
¢ducation. 

There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbor's shame. 
Hence 
On eagle’s wings immortal scandals fly 
While virtuous actions are but born and die.— Dryden. 

Whoever feels pain in hearing a good character of his 
neighbor, will feel a pleasure in the reverse. And of those 
who, despairing to rise in distinction by their virtues, are 
happy if others can be depressed to a level with themselves, 

are a number sufficient in every great town to maintain 
one of these courts by subscription. A shrewd observer 
onee said, that in walking the streets of a slippery morning, 
one might see where the good-natured people lived, by the 
ashes thrown on the ice before the doors : probably he would 
have formed a different conjecture of the temper of those 
Whom he might find engaged in such subscriptions. 

Of the checks proper to be established against the abuses of 

power in those courts. 

Hitherto there are none. But since so much has been 
Witten and published on the federal constitution ; and the 
Necessity of checks in all parts of good government, has 
been so clearly and learnedly explained, I feel myself so far 
enlightened as to suspect some check may be proper in this 
part also: but I have heen at a loss to imagine any that may 
Rot be cons'rued an infringement of the sacred liberty of the 


Wess, At length, however, I think I have found one, that 


instead of diminishing general liberty, shall augment it ; which 
is, by restoring to the le a species of liberty, of which 
they have been deprived by our laws—I mean the liberty of 
the cudgel! In the rude state of society prior to the exist- 
ence of laws, if one man gave another ill language, the af- 
ee might return it by a box on the ear; and, if 
repeated, by a good drubbing; and this without offending 
against any law ; but now the right of making such returns 
is denied, and they are punished as breaches of the peace, 
while the right of abusing seems to remain in full force ; the 
laws made against it being rendered ineffectual by the liberty 
of the press. 

y proposal then is, to leave the liberty of the press un- 
touched, to be exercised in its full extent, force, and vigor, 
but to permit the liberty of the cudgel to go with it, puri passu. 
Thus, my fellow-citizens, if an impudent writer aitacks your 
reputation—dearer perhaps to you than your life, and puts 
his name to the charge, you may go to him as openly, and 
break his head. If he conceals himself behind the printer, 
and you can nevertheless discover who he is, you may, in 
like manner, way-lay him in the night, attack Lin behind, 
and give him a good drubbing. If your adversary hires bet- 
ter writers than himself to abuse you more effectually, you 
may hire as many porters, stronger than yourself, to assist 
you in giving him a more effectual drubbing. Thus far goes 
my project as to private resentment and retribution. But if 
the public should ever happen to be affronted, as it ought to 
be, with the conduct of such writers, I would not advise 
pr ding i jately to these extremities, but that we 
should in moderation content ourselves with tarring and fea- 
thering, and tossing in a blanket. 

If, however, it should be thought, that this proposal of 
mine may disturb the public peace, I would then humbly re- 
to our legislators to take up the consideration of 
both liberties, that of the press, and that of the cudgel ; and 
by an explicit law mark their extent and limits : and at the 
same time that they secure the person of a citizen from as- 
saults, they would likewise provide for the security of his 
reputation, 











PAPER. 
A POEM. 

Some wit of old—such wits of old there were— 
Whose hints show’d ing, whose allusions care, 
By one brave stroke to mark all human kind 
Call’d clear blank paper ev’ry infant mind ; 
When still, as opening sense her dictates wrote, 
Fair virtue put a seal, or vice a blot. 

The thought was happy, pertinent, and true ; 
Methinks a genius might the plan pursue, 

I (can you pardon my a I— 
No wit, no genius, yet for once will try. 

Various the pees various wants produce, 
The wants of fashion, elegance, and use. 

Men are as various; and if right I scan, 
Each sort of paper represents some man. 

Pray note the fop—half powder and half laco— 
= ° a band-box were his dwelling-place : 

e’s the gilt paper, which apart you store 
And lock from vulgar hands in the ’scrutoire. 

Mechanics, servants, farmers, and so forth, 
Are copy-paper of inferior worth ; 

Less priz’d, more useful, for your desk decreed, 
Free to all pens, and prompt at ev’ry need. 


The wretch, whom av’rice bids to pinch and spare, 
Starve, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich an heir, 
Is coarse brown paper ; such as pedlars choose 
To wrap up wares, which better men will use. 

Take next the miser’s contrast, who destroys 
Health, fame, and fortune, in a round of joys. 
Will any paper match him? Yes, throughout, 
He’s a true sinking-paper, past all doubt. 

The retail politician’s anxious thought 
Deems this side always right, and that stark nougnt 5 
He foams with censure ; with a) eo he raves— 
A dupe to rumors, and a tool of! naves ; 
He'll want no t pe his weakness to proclaim, 
While such a thing as fools-cap has a name. 

The hasty gentleman, whose blood runs high 
Who picks a quarrel, if you step awry, 
Who can’t a jest, or hint, or look endure : 
What’s he? What? T'owch-paper to be sure. 

What are our poets, take them as they fall, 
Good, bad, rich, poor, much read, not read at all ? 
Them and their works in the same class you'll find ; 
They are the mere waste-paper of mankind. 

Observe the maiden, innocently sweet, 
She’s fair white-paper, an unsullied sheet ; 
On which the happy man, whom fate ordains, 
May write his name, and take her for his pains. 

One instance more, and only one 1’ll bring ; 
’Tis the great man that scorns a little thing, ‘ 
Whose thoughts, whose deeds, whose maxims are his 
Form’d on the feelings of his heart alone : [own, 
True genuine royal paper is his breast ; 
Of all the kinds most precious, purest, best. 








ON THE ART OF SWIMMING. 
IN ANSWER TO SOME INQUIRIFS OF M. DUROURG* ON THE 
SUBJECT. 








* Translator of Dr. Franklin's Works into French. 


for making all the disquisitions and experiments which would 
be desirable on this subject. I must therefore content my-~ 
self with a few remarks. ‘ & 
The specific gravity of some human bodies, in comparison 
to that of water, has been examined by M. Robinson, in our 
Philosophical Transactions volume 50, page 30, for the 
1757. He asserts, that fat persons with small bones 

most easily upon water. 

_ The diving bell is accurately described in our Transac- 
tions. 

When I was a boy, I made two oval pallets, each about 
ten inches long, and six broad, with a hole for the thumb, in 
order to retain it fast in the palm of my hand. They mnch 
resemble a painter’s pallets. In swimming, I pushed the 
edges of these forward, and I struck the water with their flat 
surfaces as I drew them back: I remember J swam faster 
by means of these pallets, but they fatigued my wrists.—I 
op fiited to the soles of my feet a kind of sandals ; but I 
was not satisfied with them, because I observed that the 
stroke is partly given by the inside of the feet and the ancles, 
not entirely with the soles of the feet. 

We have here waistcoats for swimming, which are made 
of double sail-cloth, with small pieces of cork quilted in bee 
tween them. 

I know nothing of the scaphandre of M. de la Chapelle, 

I know by experience, that it is a great comfort to a swim- 
mer, who has a considerable distance to go, to turn himself 
sometimes on his back, and to vary in other respects the 
means of procuring a progressive motion. 

When he is seized with the cramp in the leg, the method 
of driving it away is to give to the parts affected a sudden, 
vigorous, and violent shock ; which he may do in the air, as 
he swims on his back. , 

During the great heats of summer, there is no danger in 
bathing, however warm we may be, in rivers which have been 
thoroughly warmed by the sun. But to throw one’s self into 
cold spring water, when the body has been heated by exer= 
cise in the sun, is an imprudence which may prove faial. I 
once knew an instance of four young men, who, having work- 
ed at harvest in the heat of the day, with a view of re ae 
themselves, plunged into a spring of cold water: two di 
upon the spot, a third the next morning, and the fourth reco= 
vered with great difficulty. A copious draught of cold water, 
in similar circumstances, is frequently attended with the same 
effect in North America. 

The exercise of swimming is one of the most healthy and 
agreeable in the world. After having swam for an hour or 
two in the evening, one sleeps coolly the whole night, even 
during the most ardent heat of summer. Perhaps the pores 
being cl d, the i ible perspiration increases, and oc= 
casions this coolness.—It is certain, that much swimming is 
the means of stopping a diarrhaa, and even of producing a 
constipation, With respect to those who do not know how 
to swim, or who are affected with a diarrhaa at a season 
which does not permit them to use that exercise, a warm 
bath, by cleansing and purifying the skin, is found very salue 
tary, and often effects a radical cure. I speak from my own 
experience, frequently repeated, and that of others, to whom 
I have recommended this. 

You will not be displeased if I conclude these hasty re~ 
marks by informing you, that as the ordinary method of swim- 
ming is reduced to the act of on with the arms and legs, 
and is consequently a laborious and fatiguing operation when 
the space of water to be crossed is considerable ; there is a 

method in which a swimmer may pass to great distances with 
much facility, by means of a sail. This discovery I fortunate- 
ly made by accident, and in the following manner: ; 

When I was a boy, I amused myself one day with Syeae 
paper kite ; and approaching the bank of a pond, which was 
near a mile broad’ t tied the string to a stake, and the kite 
ascended to a very considerable height adove the pond, while 
I was swimming. In a little time, being desirous of amusing 
myself with my kite, and enjoying at the same time the plea- 
sure of swimming, I returned, and loosing trom the stake the 
string with the little stick which was fastened to it, went 
again into the water, where I found, that lying on my back, 
and holding the stick in my hands, I was drawn along the sur- 
face of the water in a very agreeable manner. Having then 
engaged another boy to carry my clothes round the pond, to 
a hee which I pointed out to him, on the other side, I began 
to cross the pond with my kite, which carried me quite over 
without the least fatigue, and with the greatest pleasure ima- 
ginable. I was only obliged occasionally to halt a little in 
course, and resist its progress, when it appeared that, by f 
fowing too quick, I lowered the kite too much ; by doing which 
occasionally I made it rise again. I have never since that 
time practised this singular mode of swimming, though I think 
it not impossible to cross in this manner from Dover to Ca~ 
lais. The packet-boat, however is still preferable. 








NEW MODE OF BATHING. 
EXTRACTS OF LETTERS TO M, DUBOURG. 
London, July 23, 1768. 

I GRreaTLy approve the epithet which you give, in your 
letter of the 8th vr June, to the new method of treating the 
small-pox, which you call the tonic or bracing method ; I will 
take occasion, from it, to mention a practice to which I have 
accustomed myself. You know the cold bath has long been 
in vogue here as a tonic: but the shock of the cold water hath 
always appeared to me, generally speaking, as too violent, 
an“ I have found it much more agreeable to m: stitution 
to bathe in another element—I mean cold air. With this 
view I rise early almost every morning, and sit in my cham- 








I am apprehensive that I shall not be able to find leisure 


ber without any clothes whatever, half an hour or an hour, 
according to the season, either reading or writing. 
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practice is not in the least painful, but, on the contrary, agree- 
able; and if [ return to bed afterward, before I dress myself, 
as it sometimes h , | make a suppl to my night’s 
rest of one or two hours of the most pleasing sleep that can 
be imagined. I find no ill consequences whatever result- 
ing from it, and that at least it does not injure my health, if it 
does not in fact contribute to its preservation.—I shall there- 
fore call it for the future a bracing, or tonic bath. 
March 10, 1773. 

I sHALL not attempt to explain why damp clothes occa- 
sion colds, rather than wet ones, because I doubt the fact ; I 
imagine that neither the one nor the other contribute to this 
effect, and that the causes of colds are totally independent of 
wet, and even of cold. I propose writing a short paper on 
this subject, the first moment of leisure I have at my dispo- 
sal,—In the mean time, I can only say, that having some 
suspicions that the common notion, which attributes to cold 
the property of stopping the pores and obstructing the perspi- 
ration, was ill-founded, [ engaged a young physician, who is 
making some experiments with Sanctorius’s balance, to esti- 
nate Oe different proportions of his perspiration, when re- 
maining one hour quite naked, and another warmly clothed. 
He pursued the experiment in this alternate manner for eight 
hours successively, and found his perspiration almost double 
during those hours in which he was naked, 








OBSERVATIONS 


OF THE GENERALLY PREVAILING DOCTRINES OF 
LIFE AND DEATH, 
To the same. 

Your observations on the causes of death, and the experi- 
ments which you propose for recalling to life those who appear 
to be killed by lightning, demonstrate equally your sagacity 
and humanity. It ao that the doctrines of life and death, 
in general, are yet but little understood. 

K toad buried in the sand will live, it is said, until the sand 
becomes petrified ; and then, being enclosed in the stone, it 
may live for we know not how many ages. The facts which 
are cited in support of this opinion, are too numerous and too 
circumstantial not to deserve a certain degree of credit. As 
we are accustomed to see all the animals with which we are 
acquainted eat and drink, it appears tous difficult to conceive, 
how a toad can be supported in such adungeon. But if we 
reflect that the necessity of nourishment which animals ex- 
perience in their ordinary state, proceeds from the continual 
waste of their substance by perspiration ; it will appear less 
incredible, that some sams, in a torpid state, perspiring 
less because they use no exercise, should have less need of 
aliment ; and that others, which are covered with scales or 
shells, which step perspiration, such as land and sea turtles, 
serpents, and some species of fish, should be able to subsist 
aconsiderable time without any nourishment whatever. A 
plant with its flowers, fades and dies immediately, if exposed 
to the air without having its roots immersed in a humid soil, 
from which it may draw a sufficient quantity of moisture to 
supply that which exales from its substance, and is carried off 
romero A by the air. Perhaps, however, if it were buried 
in quicksilver, it might preserve, for a considerable space of 
time, its vegetable life, its smell and color. If this be the 
case, it might prove a commodious method of transporting 
from distant countries those delicate plants which are unable 
to sustain the inclemency of the weather at sea, and which 
require particular care and attention. 

have seen an instance of common flies preserved in a 
manner somewhat similar, They had been drowned in Ma- 
deira wine, apparently about the time it was bottled in Vir- 

inia, to be sent to London. At the opening of one of the 
ttles, at the house of a friend where I was, three drowned 
flies fell into the first glass that was filled. Having heard 
it remarked that drowned flies were capable of being re- 
vived by the rays of the sun, I proposed making the experi- 
ment upon these. They were therefore exposed to the sun, 
upon a sieve whieh had been employed to strain them out of 
the wine. In less than three hours, two of them by degrees 
began to recover life. They commenced by some convulsive 
motions in the thighs, and at length they raised themselves 
upon their legs, wiped their eyes with their fore feet, beat 
and brushed their wings with their hind feet, and soon after 
began to fly, finding themselves in Old England, without 
knowing how they came thither. The third continued life- 
less until sunset, when, losingall hopes of him, he was thrown 
away. 
I wish it were possible, from this instance, to invent a method 
ot ee drowned persons in such a manner, that they 
may be reealled to life at any period, however distant : for, 
having a very ardent desire to see and observe the state of 
America a hundred years hence, I should prefer to an ordi- 
—7 death, the being immersed in a cask of Madeira wine, 
with a few friends, until that time, then to be recalled to life 
by the solar warmth of my dear country! Bat since, in all 
robability, we live in an age too early, and too near the in- 

y of science, to see such an art brought in our time to its 
perfection, I must, for the present, content myself with the 
treat, which are so kind as to promise me, of the resur- 
rection of a fowl or a turkey-cock. 





PRECAUTIONS 


TO BE USED BY THOSE WHO ARE ABOUT TO 
UNDERTAKE A SEA VOYAGE. 

Waen you intend to take a long voyage, nothing is better 
than to keep it a secret till the moment of your departure, 
Without this, you will be continually interrupted and torment- 
ed by visits from friends and acquaintances, who not only 








make you lose your valuable time, but make you forget 
a thousand things which you wish to remember ; so that when 
you are embarked and fairly at sea, you recollect, with much 
uneasiness, affairs which you have not terminated, accounis 
that you have not settled, and a number of things which you 
proposed to carry with you, and which you fina the want of 
every moment. Would it not be attended with the best con- 
sequences to reform such a custom, and to suffer a traveller, 
without ome him, to make his preparauons in quietness, 
to set apart a few days, when these are finished, to take leave 
of his frends, and to receive their good wishes for his happpy 
return + 

It is not always in one’s power to choose a captain ; though 
great part of the pleasure and happiness of the passage de- 
pends upon this choice, and though one must, for a time, be 

fined to his company, and be in some measure under his 
command. If he is a social sensible man, obliging, and of a 
good disposition, you will be so much the <j ne some= 
umes meets with 7 of this description, but they are not 
common ; however, if yours be not of this number, if he be a 
good seaman, attentive, careful, and active in the management 
of his vessel, you must dispense with the rest, for these are 
the most essential qualities. 

Whatever right you may have, by your agreement with him 
to the provisions he has taken on board for the use of the pas- 
sengers, it is always proper to have some private store wich 
you make use of occasionally. You ought, therefore, to pro- 
vide good water, that of the ship being often bad ; but you must 
put it into bottles, without which you cannot expect to pre- 
serve it sweet, You ought also to carry with ee good tea, 

ind coffee, chocolate, wine of that sort which you like 

t, cider, dried raisins, almonds, sugar, capillaire, citrons, 
rum, eggs dipped in oil, portable soup, bread twice baked. 
With regard to poultry, it is almost useless to carry any with 

‘ou, unless you resolve to undertake the office of feeding and 
fattening them yourself. With the little care which is taken 
of them on board a ship, they are almost all sickly, and their 
flesh is as tough as leather. 

All sailors entertain an opinion, which undoubtedly origi- 
nated formerly froma want of water, and when it has been 
found necessary to be sparing of it, that poultry never know 
when they have drank enough, and that when water 1s given 
them at discretion, they generally kill themselves by drinking 
beyond measure. In consequence of this opinion, they give 
them water only once in two days, and even then in small 
quantities : but as they pour this water into troughs inclining 
on one side, which occasions it to run to the lower part, it 
thence happens that they are obliged to mount one upon the 
back of another in order to reach it; and there are some 
which cannot even dip their beaks in it. Thus continually 
tantalized and tormented by thirst, they are unable to digest 
their food, which is very dry, and they soon fall sick and die. 
Some of them are found thus every morning, and are thrown 
into the sea; while those which are killed for the table are 
scarcely fit to be eaten. To remedy this inconvenience, it 
will be necessary to divide their troughs into small compart- 
ments, in such a manner, that each of them may be capable 
of containing water ; but this is seldom or never done. On this 
account, sheep and hogs are to be considered as the best 
fresh provisions that one can have at sea; mutton there be- 
ing in general very good, and pork excellent. 

‘fe may happen that some of the provisions and stores, 
which I Love recommended, may become almost useless, by 
the care which the captain has taken to lay in a proper stock : 
but in such a case you may dispose of it to relieve the poor 
passengers, who, paying less for their passage, are stowed 
among the common sailors, and have no right to the captain’s 
provisions, except such part of them as is used for feeding the 
crew. These passengers are sometimes sick, melancholy, 
and dejected ; and there are often women and children among 
them, neither of whom have an opportunity of procuring 
those things which I have mentioned, and of which perhaps 
they have the greatest need. By distributing amongst them 
a part of your superfluity, you may be of the greatest assist- 
ance to them. You may restore their health, save their lives, 
and in short render them happy: which always affords the 
liveliest sensation to a feeling mind. 

The most disagreeable thing at sea is the cookery ; for 
there is not, properly speaking, any professed cook on board. 
The worst sailor is mony | chosen for that purpose, who 
for the most part is equally dirty. Hence comes the proverb 
used among the English sailors, that God sends meat, and 
the devil sends cooks, Those, however, who have a better 
opinion of Providence, will think otherwise. Knowing that 
sea air, and the exercise or motion which they receive from 
the rolling of the hips have a wonderful effect in whetting 
the appetite, they will say that Providence has given sailors 
bad cooks to prevent them from eating too much; or that, 
knowing they would have bad cooks, he has given them a 
good appetite to prevent them from dying with hunger. How- 
ever, if you have no confidence in these succors of Providence, 

‘ou may yourself, with a lamp and a boiler, by the help of a 
hte spirits of wine, prepare some food, such as soup, hash, 
&c. A small oven made of tin-plate is not a bad piece of 
furniture ; your servant may roast in it a piece of mutton or 
pork. If you are ever tempted to eat salt beef, which is of- 
ten very pond, you will find that cider is the best liquor to 
quench the thirst generally caused by salt meat or salt fish. 
Sea-biscuit, which is too hard for the teeth of some people, 
may be softened by steeping it ; but bread double-baked is the 
best: for being made of good loaf-bread cut into slices, and 
baked a second time, it readily imbibes water, becomes soft, 
and is easily digested : it quently forms llent nour« 
ishment, much superior to that of biscuit, which has not been 
fermented. 

I must here observe, that this double-baked bread was ori- 
gwally the real biscuit prepared to keep at sea ; for the word 














biscuit, in French, signifies twice baked.* Peas ofien boil 
badly, and do not become soft ; in such a case, by putiing g 
two-pound shot into the kettle, the rolling of the vessel, 
means of this bullet, will convert the peas into a porridge, like 
mustard. 

Having ofien seen soup, when put upon the table at sea in 
broad flat dishes, thrown out on every side by the rolling of 
the vessel, I have wished that our tin-men would make ou 
soup-basins with divisions or compartments; forming small 
plates, proper for containing soup for one person only, 
this disposition, the soup, in an extraordinary roll, would not 
be thrown wut of the plate, and would not fall into the breasty 
of those who are at table, and scald them.—Having enter. 
tained you with these things of little importance, permit me 
now to conclude with some general reflections upon navigs. 
tion. 

When navigation is employed only for transporting neces. 
sary provisions from one country, where they chou to ano. 
ther where they are wanting : when by this it prevents famines, 
which were so frequent and so fatal before it was invented 
and became so common; we cannot help considering it as 
one of those arts which contribute most to the happiness of 
mankind.—But when it is employed to transport things of no 
utility, or articles of luxury, it is then uncertain whether the 
advantages resulting from it are sufficient to counterbalance 
the misfortunes it occasions by exposing the lives of so 
individuals upon the vast ocean. And when it is used to 
plunder vessels and transport slaves, it is evidently only the 
dreadful means of increasing those calamities which afflict 
human nature. 

One is astonished to think on the number of vessels and 
men who are daily exposed in going to bring tea from China, 
coffee from Arabia, and sugar and tobacco from America; 
all commodities which our ancestors lived very well without, 
The sugar trade employs nearly a thousand vessels ; and 
that of tobacco almost the same number. With regard to 
the utility of tobacco, little can be said; and, with regard to 
sugar, how much more meritorious would it be to sacrifice the 
momentary pleasure which we receive from drinking it once 
or twice a-day in our tea, than to encourage the numberless 
cruelties that are continually exercised in order to procure it 
for us ? 

A celebrated French moralist said, that, when he consi- 
dered the wars which we foment in Africa to get negroes, the 
great number who of course perish in these wars ; the mab 
titude of these wretches who die in their passage, by disease, 
bad air, and bad provisions ; and, lastly, how many perish by 
the cruel treatment they meet with in a state of slavery: 
when he saw a bit of sugar, he could not help imagining it to 
be covered with spots of human blood. But, had he added 
to these considerations the wars which we carry on agai 
one another, to take and retake the islands that produce this 
commodity, he would not have seen the sugar — —_ 
with blood, he would have beheld it entirely tinged with it 

These wars made the maritime powers of Europe, and the 
inhabitants of Paris and London, pay much dearer for their 
sugar than those of Vienna, though they are almost three 
hundred leagues distant from the sea. A pound of , 
indeed, costs the former not only the price which they give 
for it, but also that which they pay in taxes, ete be” 
port the fleets and armies which serve to defend and protect 
the countries that produce it. 





ON LUXURY, IDLENESS, AND INDUSTRY. 
From a Letter to Benjamin Vaughan, Esq.} written in 1784. 

Ir is wonderful how sprays the affairs of this world 
are managed. Naturally one would imagine, that the inte- 
rest of a few individuals should give way to general interest: 
but individuals manage their affairs with so much more appli 
cation, industry, and address, than the public do theirs, that 

eneral interest most commonly gives way to particular. 
We assemble parliaments and councils, to have the benefit 
of their collected wisdom; but we necessarily have, at the 
same time, the inconvenience of their collected passions, pre- 
judices, and private interests. By the help of these, artful 
men overpower their wisdom, and dupe its possessors; 
if we may judge by the acts, arrests, and edicts, all the world 
over, for regulating commerce, an assembly of great men is 
the greatest fool upon earth. 

I have not yet, indeed, thought of a remedy for luxury. I 
am not sure that in a great state it is capable of a remedy; 
nor that the evil is in itself always so great as is represented. 
Suppose we include the definition of luxury all unnecessary 
expense, and then let us consider whether laws to prevent 
such expense are possible to be executed in a great coun- 
try, and whether, if they could be executed, our people gene- 
rally would be gg or even richer. Is not the hope of 
being one day able to purchase and enjoy luxuries a great 
spur to labor and industry? May not luxury, therefore, pro- 
duce more than it consumes, if, without such a spur, 
would be, as they are naturally enough inclined to be, lazy 
and indolent. T’o this purpose I remember a circumstance. 
The skipper of a shallop, employed between  » May and 
Philadelphia, had done us some small service, for which he 
refused to be paid. My wife, understanding that he had @ 
daughter, sent her a present of a new-fashioned cap. Three 
yeats after, this skipper being at my house with an old far- 
mer of Cape May, his passenger, he mentioned the cap, 
and how much his daughter had been pleased with it. 
¢ But (said he) it proved a dear cap with our congregation. — 
‘ How so ?—* When my daughter appeared with it at meet~ 
ing, it was so much admired, that all the girls resolved to get 





* It is derived from dis again, and cuit baked. 


+ Meinber of parliament for the borough of Calne, in —- 


shire, between whom and our author there subsisted a very 
friendship. 
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